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present century, for long or 

short journeys on land the 
stage coach was the regular pub- 
lic conveyance. In 1825 it cost 
twenty-five cents to ride in one of 
these stages from Boston to Roxbury. 
When the roads were good, on the 
most enterprising lines, the aim was 
to travel at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. In winter and spring it was 
considered peculiarly creditable if the 
coach was on time; and it’ was 
not unusual for 
trips to be alto- 
gether omitted. 
A person in- 
tending to take 
a trip down 
East, for in- 
stance to Ports- 
mouth,to which 
the fare by mail 
coach was $4, 
would go to the 
Eastern Stage 
House in Ann 
Street and be 
booked in ad- 
vance. On the 
appointed day, 
veryearlyin the morning,he would be 
called for at his residence and carried 
to the stage house from which the 
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coach started. In those days it took 
a day and a half, traveling night and 
day, to go by coach from Boston to 
New York. In 1829 a favorite route 
to New York was the following :—the 
stage left Boston at half-past five in 
the morning; the passengers break- 
fasted at Dedham at half past six ; the 
stage was due at eleven in Providence, 
where a steamboat was taken for 
Newport and New York, arriving at 
the latter place, if the weather per- 
mitted, some time during the follow- 
ing day. By this 
route the fare 
was $8. 

The work of 
the stage coach 
is to-day done by 
the steam rail- 
road train and 
the electric 
street railway 
car. 

On the 7th of 
October, 1826, 
the granite rail- 
way, built to 
carry granite 
for Bunker Hill 
monument from 
the quarries in Quincy to tide water, 
was put into operation. The builder 
was Gridlev Brvant, and the man who 
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furnished financial means 
for the undertaking was 
Thomas Handasyd Per- 
kins. This was the first 
railroad in this country. 
The grade was a descend- 
ing grade most of the way 
from the quarries to the 
wharf on Neponset River. 
Horses were used as the 
motive power, being needed princi- 
pally to drag the empty cars back to 
the quarry. 


In the same year, 1826, Colonel 
Loammi Baldwin made, for a com- 
mission appointed by the legislature, 
an estimate of the cost of a canal 
across the state on two routes. He 
recommended the more northerly 
route, which included a_ tunnel 
through the Hoosac mountain. His 
estimate of the cost of this tunnel 
was less than a million dollars. Fifty 
vears later, a tunnel, not for a canal, 
but for a _ railroad, was opened 
through the mountain at a cost many 
times greater than this estimate. The 
standards of public morality of those 
days did not prevent the commission 
under whose authority Colonel Bald- 
win’s report was made from propos- 
ing as a method for raising the neces- 
sary funds that a lottery should be 
run by the state. 

During the next few years there 
was an animated discussion in the 
legislature and in the public press as 
to the relative merits of canals and 
railroads. In 1829 a commission 
known as the Board of Directors of 


Internal Improvements of Massachu- 
setts made afavorable report upon the 
practicability and expediency of build- 
ing a railroad from 
Boston to the Hud- 
son River and from 
boston to lrovi- 
dence. The board 
consisted of such 
leading and enter- 
prising citizens as 
Governor Levi Lin- 
coln, Nathan Hale, 
the editor of the 
Advertiser —(some- 
times on account of 
his persistent ad- 
vocacy called the father of the 
railroad), Stephen White, David 
Henshaw, Thomas \WV. Ward, Royal 
Makepeace, George Bond, William 
Foster and Edward H. Robbins, Jr. 
The report is a most interesting doc- 
ument, and is accompanied by surveys 
and statistics furnished by James F. 
Baldwin and James Hayward, en- 
gineers, and by Solomon Wil- 
lard, the architect of Bunker Hill 
monument. After stating that the 
most approved railroads in Great 
sritain are formed of solid bars of 
wrought iron, rolled into a form best 
suited to give them strength, and pre- 
senting on the upper edge, which is 
slightly rounded, a thickness of two 
and one-quarter inches, forming a 
surface of that width on which the 
wheels of the carriages run, and that 
these rails weigh thirty-five pounds 
to the running yard and are kept in 
place and supported every three feet 
by cast-iron chairs bolted to the 
foundation stone, the board recom- 
mended that, on account of the high 
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cost of iron in this country and the 
great abundance and cheapness of 
fine granite, a different form of con- 
struction be adopted, namely: “A 
continuous stone wall, laid so deep in 
the ground as not to be moved by 
the effects of frost, and surmounted 
bv a rail of split granite of about a 
foot in thickness and depth, with a 
bar of iron placed on top of it of suf- 
ficient thickness to form the track.” 
These stone walls with the rail of 
granite on top of them and the bar of 
iron on top of the granite were to be 
placed “at the uniform distance of 
five feet from each other, as nearly 
horizontal as possible, with the space 
between them filled to within six 
inches of the upper surface with earth 
and gravel, so as to form a path for 
the horses emploved in drawing the 
carriages. 

The board reported that rail- 
roads recently built or then building 
in Isngland and France it was pro- 
posed to use locomotive engines. It 
recognized that where coal was 


abundant and cheap and where the 
subsistence of horses was dear, steam 
power might be advantageously used ; 
but the conclusion was reached that, 
inasmuch as the cost of coal here was 
three times as great as in England, 
horses in this country would furnish 
power more cheaply than steam en- 
gines. It was expressly stated that 
a different result would be reached if 
it was necessary to move large loads 
of from fiftv to one hundred tons at 
a rapid speed. The board therefore 
recommended that the motive power 
to be used on the proposed railroad 
should be horses. The suggestion 
was made that it was not necessary 
to have the railroad absolutely level, 
as experience had shown that a 
steady and long-continued exertion 
of strength by a horse is more fatig- 
uing to him than even a greater ex- 
ertion occasionally remitted. In a 
foot-note appears the following: 

“The labor of the horse may be still 


further relieved by providing a platiorm, 
placed on.small wheels, on the long 


SCOLLAY BEFORE THE 
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descents, on which the horse himself may 
ride. This expedient, singular as it may 
seem to persons unaccustomed to observe 
the ease of locomotion on a railroad, is 
adopted with success on the Darlington 
and Mauch Chunk railroad. and _ the 
horses eat their provender while they are 
returning to a point where their labor is 
to be resumed.” 


In the fall of 1829, George 
phenson made his famous experi- 
ments with the “Rocket” at Rainhill, 
near Liverpool. ©n the fifteenth of 
September in the following vear, 
adelphia. A well-known publisher of 
the Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
road. The success of this line dem- 
onstrated the superiority of the loco- 
motive over the horse as a motive 
power. 

There was an example of a horse 
railroad between New York and Phil- 
adelphia. A well-known publisher of 
Boston, who died eleven vears ago 
at the age of ninety, writing home 
from Philadelphia in 1833, he being 


Ste- 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
EXCAVATED MATERIAL, 


THE SUBWAY, SHOWING THE METHOD 


then thirty-seven vears old, thus de- 
scribes his journey from New York: 


“T arrived here yesterday about three in 
the afternoon, having left New York at 
half-past six, arrived at Amboy by steam- 
boat at nine, thence by railroad thirty-five 
miles to Bordentown, where we arrived at 
half past twelve,thence by steamboat again 
to this city. The railroad cars carry 
twenty-four and are drawn each by two 
horses. There were four cars that came, 
or ninety-six passengers. We met eight 


cars returning, or about two hundred 
passengers. I cannot say that I am used 
to it or that it is more pleasant than 


stages. On the contrary, I prefer the 
latter; there is not the monotonous con- 
tinual rumbling in stages there 1s on a 
railroad. The latter, however, appears to 
be perfectly safe. more so, if anything, 
than stages.” 

It was not until the sixteenth of 
May, 1834, sixty-four years ago, that 
the first regular passenger train, 
drawn by a locomotive, was run in 
Massachusetts. This was a train be- 
tween Boston and Newton, and the 
service then consisted of three trains 
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THE PUBLIC GARDEN ENTRANCE. TO) THE St 


a day each way. The fare was thirty- 
seven and one-half cents. 

To-day there are in Massachusetts 
three thousand miles of steam rail- 
road track, reckoned as single track, 
and this is only one-eightieth of the 
whole trackage in the United States. 
The railroads of Massachusetts carry 
over one hundred million passengers 
vearly, an average distance of sixteen 
miles, at an average fare of 1.8 cents 
per mile, and they also carry thirty- 
three million tons of freight, an aver- 
age distance of eighty-five miles, at 
an average rate of one and one-quar- 
ter cents per ton per mile. 

The growth of the steam railroad, 
marvellous as it has been, is in some 
respects excelled by that of the other 
successor of the stage coach, namely, 
the street railway. It was not until 
1846 that traffic on Washmeton 
Street within the city limits had 
grown to such proportions as to lead 
to the organization of a line of omni- 
buses or, as thev were more generally 
called, “buses,” which ran from Dock 
Square to Canton Street. This line 


was subsequently known as the Citi- 
zens line. It was also known as the 
Hathorne line, taking that name from 
Jacob H. Hathorne, who managed 
and controlled it from 1851 until 
its discontinuance thirty-eight vears 
later. This method of convevance 
proved to be much more convenient 
than the stage coach: and within the 
next ten vears omnibus lines were es- 
tablished running to Charlestown, 
Kast Cambridge, Cambridge and 
Brookline. 

After several vears of agitation and 
much opposition, which went even to 
the tearing up of tracks, the first Bos- 
ton street horse-car was run from 
Cambridgeport to Charles Street, on 
March 26, 1856. This line was soon 
opened from Bowdoin Square to Har- 
vard Square. In September of the 
same year, a line from Roxbury to the 
corner of Washington and 
Streets was also established. In com- 
parison with this rival, the omnibus 
was noisy, rough and uncomfortable. 
In summer the windows and _ the 
wheels kept:up an incessant din, and 
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much jolting resulted from uneven 
and defective paving. In winter the 
cradle holes caused the omnibus 
sleighs to plunge down and bump and 
rear with a motion similar to that of 
a flat-bottomed boat in a heavy sea. 

Horse-car tracks were rapidly laid 
to accommodate all parts of the city 
and suburbs. The volume of traffic 
increased so rapidly that in thirty 
vears sO many cars were needed on 
Washington and Tremont Streets to 
accommodate the passengers at the 
hours of greatest traffic, that these 
streets became blocked with long 
lines of cars crawling along veritably 
at a snail’s pace. 

In 1888 electricity was first used as 
a motive power for the street cars. 
As Dr. Holmes quaintly wrote: 
“Since then on many a car you'll see 

\ broomstick plain as plain can be: 


()n every stick there's a witch astride.— 
The string you see to her leg is tied.” 


The space in the streets which had 


LOOP BY THI 


been occupied by the horses was 
saved. Per running foot of space oc- 
cupted, electric cars carried sixty per 
cent more passengers than the horse 
cars. The electric car, therefore, in 
some degree gave relief. It was, 
however, found to be more comforta- 
ble and it traveled at a greater speed 
than the horse car. The consequence 
was that the volume of traffic in- 
creased with increasing rapidity, so 
that in a few vears the congestion was 
as bad or even worse than ever. 

It was not surprising that traffic 
should be congested on Washington 
and Tremont Streets. These streets 
are practically no wider to-day than 
they were at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. In 1800 the population of the 
metropolitan district of Boston, em- 
bracing an area within a circle with a 
radius of ten miles, was about 50,000. 
To-day, it is about 1,000;000, or twen- 
tv times as great. The congestion 
naturally resulting from this imcrease 
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SUBWAY NEAR HOLLIS STREET, TITRE 


of population was aggravated by the 
invention of the elevator. The first 
elevator was put into the American 
House by Otis Tufts in the vear 1856. 
It rendered possible great concentra- 
tion in business centres. In the ten- 
story building of to-day, with its swift 
elevators, at least five times as many 
people do business as in the three- 
story building of the first half of the 
century, with its steep and tiresome 
stairs. 

Besides the increase of population 
and the elevator, certain conditions 
peculiar to the city of Boston have 
contributed to bring about the re- 
markable density of traffic on the 
Tremont Street route. If a street is 
for any reason closed, the traffic is 
thereby diverted to the streets upon 
either side. This result is brought 
about in Boston by Beacon Hill and 
,0ston Common. Boston Common 
is forty odd acres in extent. It lies 
in the heart of the city, and there are 
no streets across it. There are streets 
over Beacon Hill, but the steep 
grades operate as a barrier to many 


kinds of traffic. Consequently the 
traffic going north and south or east 
and west is diverted by the Common 
and by beacon Hill, and seeks a route 
along the side of the Common and 
the base of the hill on the one side or 
the other. The business centre of the 
city is on the east side of the hill, and 
on the line of State Street the dis- 
tance from the base of the hi!l to the 
water front is only half a mile. Tre- 
mont Street, which at its narrowest 
point, near School Street is only for- 
tv-seven feet wide, bounds the Com- 
mon and the hill on the east or busi- 
ness side, and tis therefore the route 
to which a large amount of traffic 1s 
diverted from its straight and shoert- 
est course. 

By 1890 the congestion had be- 
come so grievous as to be a subject 
of constant lamentation. There was 
no dispute as to the nature of the 
malady affecting the body politic, but 
there was a great difference of opin- 
ion as to the most effectual treatment. 
Some people wanted to have the 
streets widened; some to have new 
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streets laid out; some to have tracks 
laid on the Common; some thought 
that the cars should be _ prohibited 
from entering the congested district; 
some advocated the building of an 
elevated road; and some the construe- 
tion of a subway. If either one of 
these methods at any time appeared 
to be in the ascendant, the advocates 
of the other methods combined 
against it. No one plan was able to 
withstand this combined opposition. 
In 1891 a commission of eight 
members, of which the mavor of the 
city, Hon. Nathan Matthews, Jr., and 
the city engineer, William Jackson, 
were members cx officiis, was ap- 
pointed, to consider the whole ques- 
tion of the transportation of persons 
and things in Boston and _ vicinity. 
The following vear this commission 
made to the legislature an exceed- 
ingly able, thorough and discriminat- 
ing report. One of its many recom- 
memlations was that for the relief of 
the Tremont Street traffic a subway 


should be built. This recommenda- 
tion was in general terms. 

In 1893 the Subway Commission, 
so called, was organized under the 
authority of the legislature and 
authorized to build a short subway 
along the Tremont Street route, and 
to expend a sum not exceeding 
$2,000,000. The following year, 1894, 
this commission reported that the 
powers given to it were too limited 
for the building of a suitable subway, 
and that the appropriation was insuffi- 
cient. In a general way, a subway 
similar to that which has been built 
was outlined, and it was stated that 
the estimated cost thereof was $5,000,- 
000. At the session of the legisla- 
ture to which this report was made 
certain parties were seeking a charter 
for an elevated railway. Their influ- 
ence was thrown against the subway 
idea, and the friends of the subway 
were opposed to the construction of 
an elevated road. Each side seemed 
able to defeat the other, but not 

strong enough to 


win success for 
itself. Finally, by 
a combination 
which gave rise 
to some criticism, 
there was passed 
in the verv last 
days of the ses- 
sion an act, of 
which the first 
half provided for 
the incorpora- 
tion of an ele- 
vated railway 
company, and the 
last half provided 
for the organiza- 
tion of the Bos- 
ton Transit Com- 
mission, to con- 
sist of the three 
members who 
had served = on 
the Subway Com- 
mission and two 
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additional mem- 
bers to be ap- 
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pointed by the 
governor. This 
commission was 
instructed to 
build a_ bridge 
to Charlestown, 
without limit as 
to. the amount 
to be expended 
therefor, and was 
given authority 
to do certain 
other things, the 
chief among 
which was the 
building of a sub- 
way along the 


Tremont 
route. The ex- 

penditure for these latter purposes 
was limited to $7,000,000. 

It is to be noted that the commis- 
sion was not instructed to build a 
subway, but was authorized to do so 
if it deemed it expedient. After a 
careful study of the problem, contin- 
ued for several months, and after sur- 
veys and plans and an estimate of cost 
in detail had been made by a large 
engineering force under Mr. Howard 
A. Carson, who had been chosen as 
chief engineer, the commission de- 
cided that-it was wise to construct the 
subway. It was found that the prob- 
able cost of the subway would be 
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much less than the cost of widening 
the streets or laying out new streets. 
Estimates also showed that a subway 
along the Tremont Street route would 
be less expensive than an elevated 
road, if to the cost of the construction 
of an elevated road should be added 
the damages which might reasonably 
be recovered for injuries to the abut- 
ting estates. It was clear that in a 
subway as well as on an elevated road 
speed of transit and safety could both 
be secured. On the surface speed was 
incompatible with safety. The sub- 
way had an advantage over the ele- 
vated, in that it absolutely relieved 
the streets from 


every incum- 
brance growing 
out of street-car 
traffic: while if 
an elevated road 
were built, the 
posts would to 
some extent ob- 
struct the street, 
the structure it- 
self would dark- 
en the street, and 
the noise of the 
passing of cars 
would not be re- 
moved. 

The building of 


the subway was 
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begun on the twenty-eight of 
March, 1895, and was finished 
on the fifteenth of August, 
1898. Its total length, in- 
cluding the branches to the 
two southerly terminals, is one 
and two-thirds miles. Some 
portions of it are built for two 
tracks, being twenty-four feet 
wide, and some portions for 
four tracks, being about forty- 
eight feet wide. The clear 
height above the rails is four- 
teen feet. The four-track sec- 
tions have a middle row of col- 
umns to support the roof. In 
accordance with the require- 
ments of the statute, the work 
of construction was so con- 
ducted that the streets over the 
subway during construction 
were kept open for traffic be- 
tween eight o'clock in the fore- 
noon and six o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. As a matter of fact. 
the streets were never closed 
so that they could not be used 
for the passage of the fire de- 
partment apparatus. 

In European cities there are 
several examples of under- 
ground railways for city traffic. 
Those in which electricity is 
used as a motive power are 
with one exception  single- 
track tubes, these tubes being 
not more than twelve feet in 
diameter. The single excep- 
tion is the subway in Buda- 
pest, which is a two-track elec- 
trically operated subway. This 
subway is only four-sevenths 
as large as the two-track sec- 
tions of the Boston subway, 
and it has a row of columns 
in the middle, while the two- 
track sections of the Boston 
subway are free from columns. 

The Boston subway is the 
only tunnel in the world which 
is adequately lighted between 
stations. It affords, at the cor- 
ner of Boylston and Tremont 
Streets and near the Pleasant 
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Street exit, interesting examples of 
the avoidance of grade crossings by 
placing the tracks at different levels. 

To ventilate suitably a tunnel which 
is lighted with oil or gas and in which 
smoke-venting locomotives are used 
is almost impossible. It has been esti- 
mated that a locomotive such as is 
used on the elevated railway in New 
York will vitiate the air of a tunnel as 
much as would the presence of 25,000 
people; or, in other words, the people 
in a train drawn by such a locomotive 
would breathe air as much polluted as 
it would be if they were preceded by 
a crowd of 25,000 persons. In the 
Boston subway, electricity being used 
both for light and power, the only 
vitiation of the air is caused by the 
presence of the passengers in the cars 
and on the platforms. At the present 
time, the subway is used by about 
150,000 people each day, and the 
average time spent in the subway is 
probably not far from six minutes. 
Ventilation is furnished by the three 
terminal entrances to the subway and 
also by some eleven entrance and exit 
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staircases, and it is perhaps facilitated 
by the fact that the central portion of 
the subway is on a higher level than 
either of the ends. As a result of 
these conditions there is in the sub- 
way a practically continuous move- 
ment of air, the strength and direction 
of which are determined by the wind 
outside. This movement seems to be 
sufficient to keep the air satisfactorily 
pure. Means for artificial ventilation 
have, however, been provided. At 
several points midway between the 
stations ventilating shafts have been 
constructed. In some of these shafts 
fans operated by electricity have al- 
ready been installed. The fans are 
constructed to exhaust the air from 
the subway, and their capacity is suf- 
ficient to change the air of the sub- 
way once every ten minutes. While 
these fans are not necessary to keep 
the air sufficiently pure, they are of 
value in controlling the temperature. 
The variations of temperature within 
the subwayare less than those outside. 
The temperature does not go so low 
in winter nor so high in summer as 
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SUBWAY STATION 


that of the outside air. This is an 
advantage in winter, but in summer a 
materially lower temperature inside ts 
dangerous for people coming in from 
the sun-heated air. It. has therefore 
seemed advisable to operate the fans 
at times in summer in order to raise 
the temperature by drawing in the hot 
outside air. 

When the subway under- 
taken, there was much dispute as 
to whether it would prove to be of 
any real utility. People who had had 
the most experience with tunnels were 
perhaps the most sceptical. It was 
confidently asserted by men whose 
experience had been such as to give 
weight to their opinions that no street 
railway company would use the sub- 
way unless compelled by law to do so, 
and that certainly no street railway 
company would ever be able to pay 
anything for it. These prophecies 
were not sustained. When the subway 
was only half built, and before any 
portion of it was put into practical 
use, it was leased to the West End 
Street Railway Company for the term 
of twenty years at a rental of four and 
seven-eighths per cent on its cost, 
whatever that cost might prove to be, 
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provided it did not exceed $7,000,000. 
The lease is quite an elaberate one, 
covering fourteen printed pages. All 
equipment, such as ballast, tracks, 
electrical apparatus, etc., is to be fur- 
nished by the lessee corporation, 
which also is to keep the subway in 
repair unless damage is caused by acts 
of God, or the public enemy, by the 
falling of buildings, the bursting of 
pipes, and explosions outside of the 
subway. Since the execution of the 
lease, the Boston Elevated Railway 
has succeeded to all the rights and 
property of the West End Street Rail- 
way, and its cars and those of the 
Lynn and Boston Railroad, its lessee. 
are now using this basement street. 

The estimated cost of the subway, 
as made up before work was begun, 
was $5,000,000. The work is com- 
pleted, but the bills are not vet all 
settled. It is believed that the total 
cost will not exceed $4,250,000. 

The following figures will give an 
idea of the density of traffic within the 
subway. The Boston Elevated and 
the Lynn and Boston Railway Com- 
panies together operate in Boston and 
vicinity four hundred miles of track, 
reckoned as single track, and for the 
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_year ending September 30, 1897, car- 
ried two hundred million passengers. 
In the subway there are five miles of 
track, reckoned as single track. This 
then is one-eightieth of the total 
trackage of the two roads. The traffic 
now being carried in the subway is at 
the rate of from forty to fifty mill- 
ion passengers per annum, so that, 
although its trackage is only one- 
eightieth of the whole trackage of the 
two companies, it is used by one pas- 
senger out of five and possibly one 
passenger out of four of the total 
number of passengers carried. 

The passenger traffic of the steam 
railroad lines making report to the 
Massachusetts Board of Railroad 
Commissioners is about one hundred 
million -per annum; of this total it is 
estimated that about eighty-two mill- 
ion are carried on the three thousand 
miles of track within the state. 
Therefore on the five miles of track 
within the subway are carried each 
year fully half as many passengers as 
are carried on six hundred times as 
many miles of steam railroad track 
within the state. 


The area of the station near the 


corner of Park and Tremont Streets, 
including platforms and tracks, is 
Its shape and di- 


about one acre. 
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Sections of the Budapest and Bos- 
ton Subways, showing their 
relative proportions. 


mensions were controlled in part by 
limitations imposed by law to prevent 
unnecessary encroachments upon the 
Common, and in part by a desire so 
far as possible to avoid the destruc- 
tion of trees. There are two island 
platforms, that is, two platforms each 
with a track on either side for cars 
going in the same direction. The 
length of the easterly platform is two 
hundred and fifty feet, and that of the 
westerly two hundred and seventy- 
five feet. The loop at one end and 
the converging lines at the other give 
to these platforms an irregular shape, 
each having a width in the middle of 
its length of about forty feet. The 
area of the easterly platform, being 
the platform for northbound cars, is 
seventy-five hundred square feet. 
The area of the westerly platform, 
being for southbound cars, is nine 
thousand square feet. Access to each 
platform is by two staircases, each fif- 
teen feet wide, located near the ends 
of the platforms. The distance from 
the foot of one staircase to the foot of 
the other is one hundred and eight 
feet, and the platform area between 
Staircases is for the easterly platform 
four thousand two hundred square 
feet, and for the westerly platform 
four thousand six hundred square 
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SECTIONS OF THE DIFFERENT SUBWAYS OF THE WORLD, 
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feet. The present traffic indicates that 
the number of people per annum tak- 
ing and leaving the cars at this sta- 
tion, including those using the plat- 
iorms in transterring from one car to 
another, will be over twenty-four mill- 
ion, Which is, in round numbers, the 
total of the passengers entering and 
leaving the city at the great northern 
steam railroad wnion station. the 
trafhe at the new southern steam rail- 
road union station will not be so large 
as that at the northern union station, 
both because the boston traffic of the 
railroads which enter the city or the 
south side is not quite so large as that 
of the north-side roads, and also be- 
cause a material portion of the boston 
trafic of the roads entering the city 
on the south side will make use of the 
new stations at Dartmouth Street and 
Columbus Avenue. 

In England and in Europe, where 
trains are made up of cars of three 
different classes, passengers, espe- 
cially at way stations where a short 
stop only is made, experience difh- 
culty in finding their proper cars, and 
not infrequently are seen running 
along the platform passing car after 
car in the attempt to find vacant seats 
of their class. For the would-be 
passenger it is a moment of tribula- 
tion and nervous strain. In the 
operation of the subway there is 
encountered a much more compli- 
cated difficulty, which can best be 
illustrated by describing it where it 
appears in its most aggravated form. 
At the Park Street station the maxi- 
mum hour for traffic taking the cars 
is between five and six in the after- 
noon. In this hour on the average 
day the number of people taking 
the cars on the loop track on the 
east side of the westerly platform, is 
between five and six thousand. On 
this track the company runs dur- 
ing the hour from one hundred 
and eighty to two hundred cars, which 
come to the platform empty and 
go on twenty-three different routes. 
Under the present method of opera- 
tion, five of these cars are allowed 


to be standing at the platform at a 
time. The problem then is to load 
six thousand people per hour on two 
hundred cars running not in trains 
but singly, going to twenty-three dil- 
ferent destinations, and having no 
fixed order of arrival. Ili, for in- 
stance, a person wants a Watertown 
car, of which there are eight during 
the hour, the car, when it comes, may 
stop in any one of the five berths. 
The distance from the rear of the first 
car to the front end of the last car 
is about one hundred and ten feet. 
These conditions at first created ex- 
citement among the passengers, who 
in their eagerness to get the first 
of the cars crowded forward 


view 
to the edge of the platform. ‘This 
crowd at the edge of the _ plat- 


form not only blocked the way for 
those wishing to take the cars, but 
there was danger that the people in 
front would be pushed on to the track 
by those behind. To meet these diff- 
culties, a card indicator, showing in 
advance the next cars to arrive and 
the positions at which they are to 
stop, has for some time been used ex- 
perimentally and is soon to be replaced 
by an indicator illuminated and oper- 
ated by electricity. he operator sits 
in a position where he can see the cars 
before their arrival at the platform. 
The indicator cannot be seen to ad- 
vantage from the front part of the 
platform, and the inducement to stand 
there is therefore removed. A person 
standing in the central part of the 
platform and watching the indicator 
learns some thirty seconds in advance 
when his car is coming and where it is 
going to stop, and has plenty of time, 
without hurrying, to get into position 
to board it when it arrives. In thirty 
seconds a person walking at the rate 
of two and one-half miles per hour 
travels one hundred and ten feet. 

The end of the nineteenth century 
has seen the beginnings of elevated 
and underground streets. Undoubt- 


edly the street of several stories will 
hecome a familiar feature in the twen- 
tieth century. 


In the Boston subway, 
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at the corner of Boylston and Tre- 
mont Streets, and also near the Pleas- 
ant Street terminal, the street already 
has three stories, the surface-way, the 
subway and the sub-subway. In Lon- 
don at one place, on Queen Victoria 
Street, there are four stories of traffic, 
namely, an elevated steam railroad, 
the street itseli, or the ground floor, 
below which a space of twenty feet is 
utilized for electric wires and gas and 
water pipes, then comes the two- 
track tunnel of the underground 
steam railway, below that the main 
sewer, and still below that, at a depth 
of seventy-seven feet, the tracks of the 
City and Waterloo Railway. This 
latter line is a two-track railway oper- 
ated by electricity, each track being 
in a separate steel tunnel about twelve 
feet in diameter. 

The material and mental and even 
the moral development of a commu- 
nity are largely dependent on and al- 
most in proportion to its facilities for 
public transportation. Freedom. oi 
intercourse broadens the mind, culti- 
vates charity and awakens activity. 
In speaking of the evils of bad roads 
in England, Macaulay said that inven- 
tions which abridge distance are 
second only to the printing press in 
improving the condition of the race. 
Such inventions, to accomplish their 
purpose, must not only save time and 
wear and tear, but, most important of 
all, they must render the means oi 
transportation so cheap that they can 
be generally availed of by the public 
at large. Our steam and street rail- 
way systems fulfil these requirements 
to a notable degree. 

The speed of transportation is being 
constantly increased. The steam rail- 
road train travels more than four 
times as fast as the stage coach of our 
grandfathers’ times, and the speed 
record of each year breaks that of its 
predecessor. On the street railways 
the increase of speed during the last 
ten years, through the use of elec- 
tricity instead of horses, has been so 
great as to have most far-reaching 
and beneficent results. 
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The subway was built to save time. 
It furnishes only one item of the sav- 
ings secured by the various improve- 
ments in steam and street railway trai- 
fic, but this one item alone is not un- 
important. It is probably not too 
large an estimate to assume that on 
the average each passenger on tlie 
Tremont Street route can get to his 
destination in four minutes less time 
than was formerly taken upon the 
suriace. As the number of passengers 
who ride in the subway is about fiity 
million per year, a saving oi four 
minutes per passenger means a saving 
of two hundred million minutes, or 
over three million hours, or three 
hundred thousand days of ten hours 
each, or the working hours of a thou- 
sand people for a year. 

Travel on our railroads to-day is 
undoubtedly safer for health, limb and 
life than was travel by stage coach in 
the first third of the century. ‘The 
horse car was safer than the omnibus, 
and though the electric car of to-day 
attains speed more than twice as great 
as was possible for the horse car, the 
record tor the year 1897 was that in 
the operation of the Massachusetts 
street railways only one person was 
killed for each ten million passengers 
carried. 

Statistics in regard to the amount 
of travel on our steam and street rail- 
ways prove unmistakably that these 
public methods of conveyance are 
used by the whole community, by the 
rich and the poor alike. Upon the 
steam railroads within our state, the 
average fare per mile is 1.8 cents, and 
the average number of rides per an- 
num for each inhabitant of the state 
is over thirty.” Taking the United 
States as a whole, the average number 
of rides on steam railroads per inhab- 
itant is seven and one third. 

It is, however, the street railway 
traffic that enters most immediately 
into the everyday life of our citizens. 
The figures relating to this traffic are 
even more satisfactory. The popula- 


tion of the metropolitan district of 
Boston, embracing an area within a 
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radius of ten miles around the City 
Hall, is about one million. The cars 
of the street railways which operate 
within that district travel about forty 
million miles and carry over two hun- 
dred million passengers each year. 
Thus, on the average, each man, 
woman and child of this metropolitan 
district takes two hundred rides in a 
street car each year. The average 
for the state is one hundred and 
twenty-three, and for the United 
States thirty-two. 

It would have been simply impos- 
sible at the beginning of the century 
to predict this wonderful develop- 
ment in transportation. It is equally 
impossible for us at the end of 
the nineteenth century predict 
what will happen in the twentieth. 
There is certainly reason to expect 
that the speed of transportation will 
increase and at the same time the risk 
to life and limb both for passengers 


and the public will be diminished; 
that this increase of speed and in- 
crease of safety will be accomplished 
not simply without any increase in the 
cost of transportation, but with an 
actual decrease in such cost; and that 
the use by the public of public means 
of transportation will both be greater 
and more general. 

By the electric telegraph space has 
been practically annihilated in the 
transmission of signals; by the tele- 
phone the same thing has been ac- 
complished in the transmission of 
sound. We cannot conceive that in 
the transportation of human beings 
the future has in store for us a 
similar annihilation of space, and 
vet even that is no more inconceiv- 
able to us to-day than the instan- 
taneous transmission of the human 
voice from Boston to Chicago 
would have seemed half a century 
ago. 


MAN. 
By William Ordway Partridge. 


Framed in a double mould,—so finely dressed 


NM Framed in: thought of God, and part of all, 


And yet so feeble and so prone to fall, 
His heart the kingdom of love’s holiest rest 
Or ‘torn with passion and unending throes,— 
Plaving with life as childhood plays and mars, 
Not caring whence he comes nor where he goes, 
Yet conscious of a call beyond the stars. 


Immortal, mortal man, who then can paint 
Or read him, who can measure his domain? 
Though pinned to earth, his soul brooks no restraint, 
But leaps from world to world—come peace or pain :— 
A blot or smile upon the face of God, 
He clings to heaven while earth piles high her sod. 
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A CANAL-BOAT EPISODE. 


By Annie E. 


HEY were making 
up ae tow at 
Kingston Point. 
In front of the 
long pier the 
varied assort- 
ment of boats 
lay lashed to- 
gether, and a lit- 
tle ahead was the 

towboat, sneezing at intervals and 

clearing her throat like a prima don- 
na about to sing. A little tug came 
teasing and fretting out of the creek 
with a relay of two more barges, 
emerging from the shadows of the 
moonlit darkness like an intrusive in- 
terruption. These inert masses, like 
great water-soaked logs, she pulled 
and pushed and poked into place in 
the long procession awaiting the word 
of march. The quiet of the night was 
broken now and then by all sorts of 
river noises. There was the distant 
thud of a propeller ; off in the shadows 
a man was calling orders to his mate 
as they anchored a schooner; and 
down the path of the moon, in the line 
of the vivid flash of the ripples, a dis- 
tant black speck was moving. That 
was a skiff, and it carried a banjo 
player with a good baritone voice, 
shouting disjointed scraps of song and 
laughter to the measured ting-tang of 

an accompaniment. On the pier is a 

casino where people go on summer 

evenings like this to walk or rest, 
to eat ices and drink unwholesome 

“soft drinks,” to gossip a little and 

look out over the reaches of the river 

toward Rhinecliff opposite, or away 
toward Esopus, watching the lights 
come drifting near, red and green. 

Sometimes a whole flotilla flash out 

and disappear. It is a fine place to 

be after a hot day in streets or housed 
up in office or factory; sweet to the 
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senses of sight and smell and touch, 
as the little cool breezes blow up fresh 
from the water. 

So thought the party of young men 
and girls sitting at a table eating what 
they called “cream,” drinking sarsa- 
parilla and watching the tow make 
up. They were all in bicycle dress, 
as they had wheeled out, and they 
had been dancing over in the pavil- 
ion. They had been hard at work all 
day in factories, and the sense of free- 
dom to cramped muscles and re- 
pressed nerves made them somewhat 
boisterous and noisy. The fun was 
of a personal nature, and consisted 
mainly of rather heavy-handed sal- 
lies, directed at last toward one of the 
girls, who sat sullenly silent. She 
had not touched her “cream,” but 
contented herself with chewing gum 
vigorously and looking off toward 
the river with averted head. 

“Em’s jealous, I guess,” one of the 
girls had said, and Em never took the 
trouble to deny it. She was looking 
at a little scene over on the tow, that 
somehow filled her heart with a 
curious yearning and gave her at 
the same time an aversion for herself 
and her life. Next to the dock, so 
close that she could have tossed her 
handkerchief down on the deck, lay 
a stone barge, the slabs of blue flag- 
ging propped up on edge like card 
houses, only a path left across from 
side to side. Jeyond was a canal 
boat, and out over that loomed up the 
deck-house of an ice barge. On top 
of that upper deck where the wind- 
mill pump swept lazily round, a 
woman and her three children were 
playing in the dim moonlight. The 
oldest was a girl of ten or so, and the 
voungest a baby of two or three: and 
in all the frolic the mother chased 
here and there, holding the end of the 
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little skirt tightly, for the upper deck 
was high and undefended. There 
were merry shrieks and peals of 
laughter, all rushing together some- 
times pell-mell in an indiscriminate 
hug; and once the mother took them 
over to the side and told them some- 
thing, pointing up the river,—and she 
stood with her arm over the shoul- 
ders of the girl. There was an in- 
fluence of domestic peace and love 
about it all, that reached out and 
touched Em’s lonely heart and 
brought a choke into her throat. She 
was one of the superfluous. She had 
no family, unless an uncle, with 
whom she boarded in semi-squalid 
discomfort, and whose wife as well as 
he regarded her as nothing but a 
source of revenue to be well tapped, 
could be called a family. She had 
within her a nice instinct that re- 
volted from the habits and motives 
that governed most of her associates, 
and,the antagonism sometimes made 
her petulant and out of temper, 
though she could not have told why. 
The sight of the woman and her chil- 
dren*had put her mere out of sorts 
than usual. She felt a sudden revul- 
sion like hatred for those boys and 
girls behind her as she sat swinging 
her foot in silence. She wished she 
might never see any of them again. 

“Em's got one of her worst spells 
to-night,” said one of the girls, quite 
as if Em were stone deaf. 

“Say, Em, don’t feel bad about it; 
vou can ride with Gus goin’ back. 
I'll give him up!” 

At this sally they all laughed, and 
the girl answered not a word. She 
seemed not to hear. She was watch- 
ing the little tug as it teased the last 
boat into place and went kicking and 
spluttering back into the creek. The 
mother gathered her children to- 
vether and walked them all toward 
the stern of the barge, and then, lift- 
ing up a trap door in the deck, she 
went down the ladder, and could be 
seen below near the rudder, helping 
them down one by one. Then they 
all went gayly into the cabin, where 


Em could see their shadows now and 
then pass the lighted window as they 
were made ready for bed. 

“Looks to me,” said one of the 
young men solemnly, “as if Em was 
contemplatin’ drownin’ herself.” 

The girl got up and walked away 
down the pier to where the towboat 
ahead was coughing and _ spitting 
wildly in preparation for immediate 
departure. She watched the steamer 
swing out into the river, felt the grind 
of the boats beneath her like the stir 
of a moving world, and then watched 
them slide slowly past where she 
stood in the shadow ofa pillar. First 
a brick barge, heavy and soggy, that 
sucked the water in a great eddy as 
it groaned on the hawser; then blue- 
stone and more brick; then a coal 
boat; then cement; and now the 
stone boat whose path opened across 
towards the ice barge. Em strained 
her eyes through the faint light 
toward that small yellow circle where 
the cabin gleamed, and then her 
heart gave a bound that sent an im- 
pulse to her feet, and she stepped 
quickly down from the string-piece 
of the pier across the crack of black 
water to the bulwark of the moving 
boat and lightly to the deck, where 
she sat down behind a pile of stone 
to recover herself and realize what 
she had done. Presently she stood 
up and looked; and a wonderful and 
beautiful thing it was to see. The 
tow, made up to head up stream, be- 
cause the tide favored them better so, 
was curving round like a giant snake 
with a big circle toward Rhinecliff, 
the steamer at the head, with gleam- 
ing eyes and fiery snorts and belch- 
ings, pulling them against the tide 
toward New York. Behind was the 
casino with its lights on the pier, the 
tow director with his lantern disap- 
pearing around the corner, and dis- 
tant strains from the band in the 
pavilion and laughter reaching out 
after them. That was another life, 
left behind; and this was strange—a 
foreign land, and interesting to the 
point of wonder. 
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The lights here and there over the 
boats twinkled encouragement, and 
Em turned at last and passed over to 
the canal-boat deck and so across to 
the ice barge. Here she stepped down 
and went and stood before the cabin 
door. She could hear voices within, 
a pleasant Irish brogue and now and 
then a sound from the children. Her 
heart suddenly misgave her. What 
was she to say? Why had she come? 
Nevertheless one must do something 
—let’s brave it out! It was like the 
happenings in cheap novels. She 
knocked boldly. 

“Coom in, Tim Doolan, coom in 
an’ welcome!” called the woman’s 
voice. “I know’d ye’d be in for a 
pipe—wance we was aff!” 

Em opened the door. The woman 
was putting the youngest into a bunk 
bed that was partly hidden by a cur- 
tain that hung in the doorway of the 
small rear cabin, and as the door 
opened without the expected re- 
sponse, she finished her operations 
and straightened up in surprise, com- 
ing forward to see better. Her hus- 
band, sitting smoking, took out his 
pipe and stared. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Kilduff, as she 
finished a disapproving inspection of 
Em’s bicycle skirt, “I s’pose ye’re the 
lady aff the Sally Maria. Be settin’ 
down av ye plase.”’ 

“No,” said Em ruefully, realizing 
that society on tows may have its own 


traditions and exclusions, “I don’t 
belong on the Sally Maria. I got on 
off the dock. I run away. I thought 


—that is, I didn’t think much about 
it—but I’d like if you'll let me work 
my passage.” Then she-added, at a 
look between man and wife, “I’m 
honest and respectable!”—and the 
red blood surged up in her face as 
she pushed back her pretty hair and 
lifted her shapely brown head with a 
proud gesture. It was at this junc- 
ture that through the open door a tall 
figure came, shutting out for a mo- 
ment the glimpse of moonlit darkness 
and the gleam and shine of the river. 
Tim Doolan sat down without a word 


tow 
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and took out his pipe, behind where 
Em stood, an incongruous but grace- 
ful figure in her shirt waist and short 
skirt and gaiters, holding her hat in 
her hand tremulously. 

“T don’t s’pose you'll understand,” 
she went on, betraying in a forlorn 
note of her voice the coldness and 
distrust she felt so disappointingly in 
Bridget Kilduff’s broad face. “I was 
watching you and the children from 
where I sat on the pier with the other 
boys an’ girls, an’—well, I’ve never 
had a mother as I know of, and no 
home neither, an’ so I just stepped 
aboard the tow. I dunno why—I 
couldn’t help it.” 

The Kilduffs softened visibly, and 
Bridget pushed forward a chair. She 
had a warm Irish heart, but she had 
also the shrewd feminine headpiece 
that so often goes with it. 

“Ye may be all ye savy,—but what 
in all was I to do wid vez, did ye 
think?” 

“IT can work,” said Em humbly. 
“T’d do anything, anything, if you’d 
let me stay on board a while.” 

Pat Kilduff pulled his gray Gal- 
ways and wagged his head in acqui- 
escence. Em was tall and muscular, 
and as she sat straight and strong on 
the chair Bridget had tendered, she 
looked the corroboration of her 
words. But the woman laughed; 
perhaps her husband’s nod was ill 
timed. 

“Let ye stay, is it? An’ wheriver 
could we put ye aff to, lest ye cud 
shwim,—there bein’ no bridge as I 
know on ’twixt.the land and a movin’ 
1”? 

“IT can swim,” said the girl, “and 
I'd ruther, than to stay and make 
trouble for you. I guess nobody’d 
care if I drownded, either.” She 
looked up through tears, and stood 
with sudden resolution. “You don’t 


believe a word I say to you!” 

“Sit down, girl, sit down,” said 
Tim Doolan; and Em turned and saw 
him for the first time where he sat, 
red-shirted, booted and cross-legged, 
his handsome head enveloped in the 
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smoke of his pipe as the soft summer 
breeze blew it back into his face. 
“This little girl’s all right, Mrs. Kil- 
duff,” —waving his pipe like a necro- 
mancer toward that matron. “She’s 
good stuff all through; she looks it, 
an’ I believe every word she says. 
Now you let her stay with you; she 
candoalotof thingsand I’ll bet on it!” 

At this gallant championship, Em 
broke down completely and sobbed, 
at which the men, obeying a mascu- 
line instinct, escaped to the deck, and 
Bridget Kilduff, being no _ hard- 
hearted woman, at-once interposed 
her broad shoulder as the place where 
the girl must give a complete account 
of herself in return for its comfort 
and protection. 

The upshot of it ali was that the 
sleeping children were doubled up 
and a place made for the stranger. 
This place Em proceeded straightway 
to justify and fill at the first peep of 
day. .She literally pushed her way in- 
to Bridget’s duties. She dressed the 
wondering little ones, she helped with 
the breakfast, and then she demanded 
sewing for the morrow, that being 
her trade in the factory. This was on 
Sunday, the tow having started on 
Saturday night. When Bridget 
found that Em understood the mys- 
teries of a shirt, her conquest was 
complete. Pat should be arrayed for 
once in good “sthuff,” well made and 
lasting, and no more go faded and 
patched in the variegated products 
of the sweat shops and factories. So 
loudly did she soon come to sing her 
praises, that if the small world of 
boats and barges could have sailed 
on indefinitely lashed together, Em 
might have set up a floating sewing 
establishment. On the Monday, how- 
ever, they first got the wash out, 
hanging the clothes on the high up- 
per deck, where Mrs. Kilduff ob- 
served with satisfaction, as_ she 
stretched the garments on the line, 
that no one else on the tow was ahead 
of her this time. It was not very long 
before each boat had a line of gay 
flapping banners, and voices were 


calling back and forth in sallies of wit 
and rivalry and sometimes of vituper- 
ation. 

Tim Doolan came over from his 
bachelor quarters on the coal boat 
next door and brought his mending; 
and afternoons they all sat on his boat 
under an awning, the women sewing, 
the children playing or listening, 
while the men smoked and told end- 
less tales of past towing adventures, 
stories of high winds and boats lost 
off in the darkness when the worst 
luck of “parting” comes to a tow, and 
stories of being caught in the ice on 
a last trip up or down. The canal 
boat must winter where it can some- 
times; and Pat Kilduff and Tim 
Doolan had each a budget of expe- 
rience well worth the hearing, of ice- 
bound winters and long summers on 
river and creek and canal. There was 
the terrible night of ’93, when after 
long rains along the valley of the 
Rondout, the ice went out at mid- 
night with a fearful rush and roar that 
came on through the darkness like a 
demon, carrying barges and canal 
boats and big river steamers from 
their moorings like cockle_ shells, 
grinding and pushing and at last 
stranding them along the flats and 
down by the river in a mass. Some 
were wrecked, and men lost their 
lives out on the dark river trying to 
save their boats. There was the time 
Tim Doolan lost one of his mules in 
the canal and came into Lackawaxen 
towing behind old Jim McGee's boat 
with two bony horses, Tim’s remain- 
ing mule and Tim himself in a mixed 
team. There was the time Pat’s ice 
barge got lost off a tow in a sudden 
August tempest and ran on the Tap- 
pen flats, where they could not get 
her off till they threw overboard her 
load of ice. There were a hundred 
experiences of breezy outdoor do- 
ings and activities of new and fasci- 
nating interest to Em, who felt as if 
she had just emerged from a cage or 
a prison. This was life indeed, the 
life of muscle and pull and push, of 
hard fights with cold and rain and 
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wind, and then long hours of sweet 
rest and relaxation under the awning 
on deck in the cool evenings with the 
great sky overhead full of stars. 

And then Tim Doolan! He was a 
man indeed, big and strong and 
handsome, coarse-handed and tender- 
hearted. He had no mincing attempts 
at fine manners like the young fellows 
Em and her girl companions were 
used to admire and strive for; he 
wore no store clothes; he paid no 
pretty compliments ; and he had never 
been taught even to take his hat off 
to a lady properly; but he was true 
and gentle and helpful, he was full of 
a kind of rough respect for women, 
and he would have thought it a base 
thing to make sport of a girl or to 
treat her lightly. 

It was all too short a trip, though 
it took nearly a week to get the great 
tow down the Hudson, a matter of 
usually not more than three or four 
davs. A south wind set in, and the 
steamer far out ahead at the other 
end of the great hawser was a slow 
one, and though she panted and 
puffed and worried along, the boat- 
men swore at the slow progress. To 
Em at her work or frolicking with the 
children or sitting on the deck to 
watch the long sunsets with Tim 
Doolan, the time slipped by on wings. 
Bridget Kilduff told her of their 
friendship with the canal-boat neigh- 
bor, and her stories were always of 
his kindness and goodness. Some- 
times, she said, they did not meet for 
months, as his journeys were longer 
than theirs, continuing through the 
canal. They went down the river 
“full,” in boating parlance, sometimes 
lashed in the same tow, and went 
back to Rondout “empty” or “light ;” 
and then their wavs parted, for Tim’s 
boat went on from there through the 
canal by mule team to the Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines, and Pat’s barge 
took its load from the ice-house at 
Kingston Point. 

There were three happy days in 
New York for Em, when, in a skirt 
of Bridget’s, readjusted to her differ- 
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ent proportions, she went sight-see- 
ing with Tim, whose coal boat had 
been dropped a few piers away from 
their own; and then came the start up 
the river. The journey back was a 
repetition of the experiences of the 
past few days; and if Em proved use- 
ful and won her way with her new 
friends, they did far more important 
service for her. In the sunshine of 
Bridget’s warm heart and the winning 
ways of the children, to whom she 
was drawn by a natural instinct of 
child love, the girl changed like an 
opening flower; and they 
sighted the light off Kingston Point, 
she felt herself to be a new creature, 
but distantly related to the sullen, un- 
happy girl who had stepped off the 
pier just two weeks before and left 
her friends to think her dead at the 
bottom of the river. She felt that to 
go back to the old life of bickering 
and semi-squalor was _ impossible. 
The factory was well enough for 
those girls who liked it; but as for 
her, she had been transplanted to a 
new life of kindly relations, homely 
affections and work that is sweetened 
by the consciousness of being done 
for others. 

She made several trips with the 
Kilduffs on the ice barge before they 
heard again from Tim Doolan; and 
then there came a letter to herself, 
the contents of which were. no less 
startling than explicit. Tim’s ideas 
of matrimony were summed up in the 
conclusion, which is the only part of 
it with which we have any concern. 

“The Bewcenter’s a Bran new boat. 
She’s got a fresh cote of Paint, a good 
cook stove and a fustrate team, mules. 
its equal pardnership i offer you in 
Her an me, and the Mules. a letter 
would ketch me at Napanoch, or at 
Port Jarvis or later at Lackawaxen, 
if you was willing, a telegram would 
fetch it best to rosendale. i'd pay 


charges, as 1 feel naterally ankshus. 
Yours till deth, Tim Doolan.” 

Em was a young woman of com- 
mon sense, though of an orthography 
somewhat superior to Tim’s; so she 
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took Bridget’s advice and “fetched 
it” with a telegram to Rosendale that 
relieved his “naterally ankshus” con- 
dition. Thus it came about that when 
the “Bewcenter” went out on its next 
trip it carried a bride, whose wedding 
tour was more full of wonder and ad- 
miration over novel experiences and 
fine scenery than the journeys of 
those who go farther and see less. 

Through the valley of the Rondout 
the canal winds along wooded reaches 
and climbs slowly through the locks. 
To Mrs. Tim Doolan on the deck of 
her new possession, it was like a slow 
triumphal progress, a kind of fairy- 
like pageant of color and bird songs. 
Shut in to house and factory work 
heretofore, the new outdoor life was 
a constant delight and interest. No 
tasks were too hard for her ambitions ; 
and she sometimes helped Tim more 
than he liked. At her insistence he 
dismissed his helper, and they ran the 
hoat hetween them in alternate shifts. 
The boat required little attention after 
the morning work was done and the 
rudder lashed to keep her blunt nose 
in midstream. Often Em took her 
turn at driving the mules out at the 
end of the long hawser on the tow- 
path. Then Tim hitched behind them 
a pair of wheels he had rigged up 
with a seat on it, and she produced 
the smart effect of driving a sulky. 
At this work she soon grew so expert 
that to pass a boat required no assist- 
ance, and Tim was only called for 
when they came to a lock or made 
maneuvres at a snubbing-post. 

No highway for traffic that the 
world has yet invented is so beautiful 
as a canal, and none is lovelier than 
the Delaware. It has none of the 
drawbacks of a country road. No 
dust, no noise of wheels, no jolting; 
just a smooth, slow glide over a 
evleaming ribbon of satin that unrolls 
its shining length straight away 
through swampy sedges, where color 
runs riot among the reeds and 
flaunting flowers, or that curves in 
splendid sweeps around wooded, rock- 
hung hillsides, where delicate ground 


growths of fern and juniper and drap- 
ing vines make hiding places for all 
the tiny wood-folk surprised by the 
stealthy oncoming of the _ boats. 
Sometimes the ribbon of silver turns 
with a sudden whim and runs right 
through the barnvard of an old Dutch 
farm or washes against the very foun- 
dations of the great stone house. 
Then the farmers’ ducks and gees: 
sail in white flotillas that divide nois- 
ily before the approaching bows, or 
perhaps the cattle come down to 
drink and stare at the passing inter- 
ruption. Here and there are country 
hotels along the route, and sometimes 
noisy drinking-halls, and there is a 
place where one sails past the lock- 
tender’s second-story windows, look- 
ing in through a shadowing vine at 
his gay-quilted bed and his boots 
stood in a row at the head. There is 
no lack of life along the canal, and 
now and then dark shadows of cruelty 
and degradation cloud the sunshine of 
its course,—but there is more of 
beauty, and freedom, and of nature 
in her varying moods. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doolan are middle- 
aged now, and a fine family of young 
Doolans are growing up around them. 
The “Bewcenter” is one of three, all 
owned by Tim and his “equal pard- 
ner,” and manned by the family. 
Favoring fortune still sometimes 
locks them in tow with the Kilduffs, 
to whose warm hearts Em ascribes all 
her happiness. Those friends are 
growing old; but stalwart sons and 
good daughters and growing grand- 
children are compensations for white 
hairs and wrinkles. When the old ice 
barge and coal boat find themselves 
lashed in company at Kingston Point, 
when the light of the tow-starter 
swings through the gloom of a sum- 
mer night the signal to go, and the 
steamer begins to sneeze and pant and 
strain at the hawser, as the big village 
of boats slides away down the river, 
Tim Doolan puts his head in at the 
cabin door and says to his wife: “I’m 
off now, Em, for a pipe with Pat 
Kilduff!” 
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THE NEW HUMANITY. 
By John White Chadwick. 


" Suggested by the Congressional proposal to deport the Chinese from Hawaii as “unlawfully 
in the United States.’ 


“An’ whose free latch-string never was drawed in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin.” 


Long since we drew the shortened latch-string in 
From men of Asia guilty of no sin 
But willingness for little much to do. 
Yet many found asylum mid the blue 
Of Western seas till we, with hellish din, 
Making for Asia, their last refuge win 
For our dear country. Now, alas! they rue 
The stars and stripes above it. Stripes alone, 


S" Lowell sang,—but now it is not true: 


Poor yellow-skins, for you, who, being annexed 
To Freedom’s heritage, are sore perplexed 

To find you must: get out again—move on. 
“But your free latch-string!”—Never name it more; 
Stolen your hut, we kick you from the door. 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND ALMANACS. 
By Annie Russell Marble. 


NE of the most inter- 
esting themes in 
the history of Amer- 
ican literature is 
that of the evolu- 
tion and influence 
of early almanacs. 

These little pamphlets are not only 

unique, worthy a place among 

Griswold’s “Curiosities of American 
Literature,” but they are valuable 

revelations of mental tastes during 

the first century of colonial his- 
tory. Almanacs were among the 
first issues from the primitive presses 
at Cambridge and Boston. They 
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were for many years the only secular 
current publications found in a large 
proportion of New England homes. 
They preceded, by more than fifty 
years, newspapers, primers’ and 
nearly all the secular volumes printed 
in New England. This book-stifled 
generation can scarcely realize the 
zealous interest and respect given to 
these early almanacs, whose litera- 
ture, first limited to astronomical cal- 
culations, was gradually expanded to 
include astrology, geology, history, 
epigrams, riddles and prose and poet- 
ical efforts, often apposite and stimu- 
lating. Professor Tyler has paid 
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forceful tribute to this early branch of 
literature in his “History of American 
Literature” (Vol. II, p. 120): “No 
one who would penetrate to the core 
of early American literature, and 
would read in it the secret history of 
the people in whose minds it took 
root and from whose minds it grew, 
may by any means turn away, in lofty 
literary scorn, from the almanac,— 
most despised, most prolific, most in- 
dispensable of books, which every 
man uses and no man praises; the 
very quack, clown, pack-horse and 
pariah of modern literature, yet the 
one universal book of modern litera- 
ture, the supreme and only literary 
necessity even in households where 
the Bible and the newspaper are still 
undesired and unattainable luxuries.” 

The first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the acme of successful 
almanacs, not alone in New England, 
but in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. While these later alma- 
nac compilers deserve credit for the 
versatile skill which characterized 
their compendiums of knowledge and 
wit, yet they were indebted to the 
early publishers not alone for their 
models but also for the steady de- 
mand for almanacs which had been 
created among the people. 

In ihe library of the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the bibliophile will 
find an excellent collection of early 
New England almanacs, many copies 
contributed by the revered founder of 
the library, Isaiah Thomas. This 
paper will be confined to an account 
of some of the pioneer almanacs of 
Cambridge and Boston from 1639 to 
the close of the seventeenth century. 
It is a familiar fact that the first print- 
ing press used in New England was 
shipped from England by Rev. 
Joseph Glover in 1638 and was estab- 
lished at Cambridge in the house of 
Henry Dunster, the first president 
of Harvard. According to Win- 
throp’s Journal, the first document 
issued by Stephen Daye, the imported 
printer, was the “Freeman’s Oath,” 


followed the same year, 1639, by “An 
Almanack, Calculated for New Eng- 
land, by Mr. Pierce, Mariner.” Thus 
the almanac preceded by a_ few 
months the publication of the famous 
“Bay Psalm Book.” From the vol- 
ume on the “Pierce Family,” edited 
by IF. C. Pierce (Albany, 1889, pp. 
11-17), some data have been found 
regarding the compiler of this first 
almanac. Probably no copy of the 
issue is extant to-day. 

Capt. William Pierce was one of 
the most celebrated mariners and 
ship-captains in early New England. 
He was a friend of Bradford, Wins- 
low, Winthrop and other noted col- 
onists, and held command of several 
ships between 1622 and 1641, includ- 
ing the Anne, Charity, Lion, Rebecca 
and Desire. In 1623 and 1624 he 
brought Winslowand his cattle across 
the ocean in the Charity; and in 1629 
he made a voyage in the famous May- 
flower. His trips were not confined 
to transatlantic voyages; he sailed 
often to the West Indies, bringing 
thence in 1633 cotton to New Eng- 
land, while in 1636 he introduced 
sweet potatoes from the same place. 
At this crisis in current history we 
note with special interest the circum- 
stances of his death. In 1641, in the 
Desire, he carried a party of Dis- 
senters to settle in the West Indies. 
Because of Spanish opposition he 
failed to land as he expected, and 
retreated to New Providence for 
more passengers. The Spanish were 
already in possession, and when Cap- 
tain Pierce showed determination to 
land, they fired with cannon upon his 
ship. Sending his passengers into 
the hold for safety, he remained on 
deck with a single sailor, and both 
brave men were fatally injured by the 
Spaniards. On the sad return voy- 
age Captain Pierce died and was 
buried at sea. His New England 
friends mourned one who. was loved 
“as a skilful navigator and a Christian 
gentleman.” 

Isaiah Thomas, in his “History of 
Printing,” asserts the probability that 
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Stephen Daye printed an almanac 
yearly from 1639 until he was suc- 
ceeded by Samuel Green, about 1648 
or 1649. Among the almanacs bear- 
ing the imprint of Stephen Daye or 
Matthew Daye, are the earlier Dan- 
forth Almanacks, about 1645 to 1649. 
A copy of the Danforth Almanack for 
1649 is in the Lenox Library, New 
York. These almanacs contain valu- 
able chronological tables in addition 
to astronomical and nautical predic- 
tions. Samuel Danforth of Roxbury, 
tutor at Harvard and colleague of 
John Eliot, was a close student of 
astronomy, and wrote a _ valuable 
treatise on the comet. Cotton Ma- 
ther, in his “Magnalia,’”’ commends 
the essay not alone for its scientific 
merit, but also because “he improves 
the opinion of a comet’s being por- 
tentous, endeavoring, as it became a 
devout preacher, to awaken mankind 
by the portent, out of a sinful se- 
curity.” 

In the year 1648 there issued from 
the Cambridge press ‘‘Astronomical 
Calculations by a Youth.” This 
treatise was the work of Urian Oakes, 
then a student at Harvard, later to 
become its famous president. With 
characteristic grandiloquence, Cotton 
Mather begins his eulogy in _ the 
‘“Magnalia:” “Make room then for 
Urian Oakes, ye records of New Eng- 
land!” 

Some of Danforth’s almanacs bear 
the appellation, OF 
This characterization of the author as 
a “lover of astronomy” is found on 
the title-page of many almanacs 
printed by Stephen Daye and his suc- 
cessors, Samuel Green and Marma- 
duke Johnson. An interesting series 
of these Philomaths, as they are 
called, in the Thomas collection in- 
cludes copies for several years be- 
tween 1656 and 1694. The print- 
ing is irregular, the lines often un- 
even, but the size is nearly uniform, 
consisting of sixteen pages, about six 
by four inches each. The almanac for 
1656 is one of the most typical. The 
identity of its compiler, “7. S. Philo- 
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mathemat,”’ has not been definitely 
settled. Preceding the calendar of 
months, beginning as do all the Phil- 
omaths with March, is a prediction of 
three eclipses for 10506, followed by a 
chart showing the time of the sun's 
“ingress into the four cardinal 
signes.” Practical advice regarding 
the “Use of this Almanack”’ is fol- 
lowed by “A Brief Explication of the 
most Observable Circles in the 
Heavens.”’ 

Stanzas appropriate to each month 
form a distinctive feature of a few 
early almanacs; such are found in the 
copy of 1656. Like all colonial 
efforts in verse, from Anne bradstreet 
and Michael Wigglesworth to Peter 
Folger and Jane Jurrell, these stanzas 
appeal mainly to the reader's sense of 
humor. They combine many clas- 
sical allusions with crude realism. 
Seldom religious or didactic, they 
have been characterized as the first 
examples of secular verse in our liter- 
ature. This is the stanza for April: 
“The stout Celestial waggoneer 

Now with the sturdy bullock strives, 

And in a flaming swiit carreer 

For thirty days together drives. 


“No wonder then (with plowing spent) 
He makes our earth so moist and soit, 
It all his drops of sweat be sent 
Down from the water-spouts aloft.” 


The stanza for September is as fol- 
lows: 
“The glorious Monarch of the Sky, 
Time's moderator, keeps his court, 
The Scoales of Justice hanging by 
The golden Mean; and here resort 


“Pomona bringing mellow fruit 
And Ceres corn upon her back, 
And kind Silvanus spreads this bruit, 
His budget’s full of nutts to crack.” 


A touch of local atmosphere ends 
the stanza for February and the year: 
“Opinions will increase and spred, 

And Quakers everywhere abound.” 

In addition to astronomical data, 
the monthly calendars contain notices 
of artillery meetings, elections and 
court sessions at Boston and Plym- 
outh. 


| 


The almanac for 1657 bears the 
initials, “S. B. Philomathemat.” The 
suggestion has been made that S. B. 
was probably Samuel Brackenbury. 
This conjecture is due to the similar- 
ity between this almanac and the 
Philomath for 1667 with Bracken- 
bury’s name on the title-page. Both 
almanacs have marginal adornments 
of moons in varied stages. In both 
almanacs are very detailed astronomi- 
cal signs and locations. On the 
other hand, research discloses the fact 
that Samuel*Brackenbury was born in 
1646 (Sibley’s Harvard Graduates II, 
154), and hence, according to this 
theory, he must have compiled the 
first almanac when hewas eleven years 
of age, a mark of greater precocity 
than seems credible even in those 
decades of youthful prodigies. There 
are no monthly stanzas in either alma- 
nac. In 1667 the author thus ex- 
presses his scorn of readers’ whims: 


“A word of advice to those whom tt may 
concern, 

My Friends, you look for Verse, be 
pleas'd to know 

You’'l miss, Urania would have it so; 

Here’s how the Sun his course in’s Circle 
goe’s. 

I write Celestial harmonie in prose; 

Also your Fancies ‘twould be hard to hitt, 

You may then judge according to your 
witt, 

The Planets set good faces on the matter, 

Then take it how you will, I cannot flatter. 

Now use’t, and if Erratas you do find, 

I give you leave to mend them to your 
mind; 

If such there be, it is by oversight, 

Believe me, I'd as live it should be right. 

Thus right or wrong, pray take it as it 1s, 

But use’t aright, and then youll. never 
miss.” 


Samuel Brackenbury married the 
daughter of Michael Wigglesworth, 
and was physician at Malden and 
Boston, preached at Rowley for two 
years, and died of small-pox in 1667 
or 1668. 

Israel Chauncey, son of President 
Charles Chauncey of Harvard, com- 
piled the Philomath almanacs for 
1663 and 1664. No stanzas are in- 
troduced, but the author shows 
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much knowledge regarding “Ceelestial 
Circles and Planetary Orbs.” 

Three young men of the class of 
1664, Harvard, edited the Philomaths 
for 1665, 1666 and 1667. Alexander 
Nowell, who died at the ageof twenty- 
seven, prepared the almanac for 1665, 
with a dissertation upon comets and 
their “preternatural effects.” Nowell 
was well educated, in accordance with 
his father’s will that “my son Alexan- 
der, if he incline to learning, be 
brought up a scholler, if ye estate be 
able to beare it and he prove towardly 
and capable.” Josiah Flint, who 
characterizes himself showed 
his theological bent in his alma- 
nac of 1666. He was later minister 
at Braintree and Dorchester. On the 
title-page are appropriate verses from 
Job 26; 13 and Psalm 19; 1. Each 
month, mentioned chronologically, is 
introduced by a scriptural stanza,— 
thus: 


“The fourth moneth contains xxx dayes. 
The City of Defence was laid 


wast, 
Her walls demolish’d and her 


Basis rac’d called by 
The glorious Jehovah in dis-| the Jews 
like Thamez, 
Seem’d toconvert the streams/ signifies 
of Love & strike consum'd. 


A rending Blow, that by the 
aking Dart 

Of Sorrow, the Church might 
feel Follies smart. J 


Akin to the awe-inspiring stanzas, 
follows a metrical “Discourse about 
1606,” signed “N. N.” with these 
closing lines: 

“The Lord a Furnace is preparing ready 


To cast the Heavens and Earth anew, and 
speedy.” 


Joseph Dudley, the noted colonial 
governor, chose for himself the title 
“Astrophil,” in the almanac of 1668, 
a work of his early years, with 
detailed astronomical data. 

Among the Philomath almanacs 
from 1669 to 1694, two or three merit 
special mention. “J. B. Philomathe- 
mat,’’ compiler for 1669, introduced 
divers records of events for each 


Jer. 30; 2.” 
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month, thus: “March 13, 1614; Ber- 
mudas planted.” “May 3, 610, 
Mahomet broach’d his vile opinions.” 
In anappendix alsois found Chron- 
ological Table of Some Memorable 
Occurrences which have happened in 
New England.” Especially admoni- 
tory and didactic are the almanacs for 
1676 and 1677, with initials “J. S.” 
[In pencil on the Antiquarian Library 
copies one reads, S(herman), prob- 
ably Rev. John Sherman of Water- 
town. 

Occasionally the title-page has 
the word Ephemeris substituted for 
almanack,as “An Ephemeris for 1672, 
by Jeremiah Shepard, ¢:Aopatne.’’ This 
word, preserved in our. current 
ephemeral and ephemerides, is ex- 
plained by W. Brattle in his Philo- 
math for 1682 as “a Day-book, where- 
in the Heavenly-minded Ephemeri- 
dist does keep an account of the Coee- 
lestial Motions,” etc. 

William Brattle and his brother, 
Thomas, are too well known in early 
New England history to need identi- 
fication here. In addition to his 
theological skill, William Brattle was 
a noted astronomer and logician, tes- 
tified by his “Compendium Logice,”’ 
long used at Harvard. The ephem- 
eris for 1682 was compiled two years 
after his graduation from Harvard, 
and thus defines, in tabulated form, 
the year of publication: 


“For the Year of the Christian Afra, 1682. 
Being from 

Creation of the World 

Floud of Noah 3975. 

Constitution of the Julian Year 1726. 

The Suffering of Christ. 1649. 
Correction of Calend. by P. 


5631. 


reg. 100. 
Laying the foundation of 
Harv. Coll. 40. 
Leap Year (in our account) 03.” 


Very crude stanzas are found in 

this almanac, with occasional face- 

tious touches, as in July: 

“Young Blades with beards (this month) 
there will appear 


Whom for to shave, the country-men 
won't fear.” 


For August, appropriately to the 
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event of Commencement, August 9, 
he poetizes: 
“Commencement’s come, but (friendly) I 


Advize 
All sorts of Rabble now their Homes to 
prize, 
For if to it they come, so Blind they’ il bee 
That Really no Body they will see. 


Slight changes in title-pages are 
noted in some later almanacs, printed 
by S. Green, as: 1685, “Cambridge 
Ephemeris by W. Williams, Philo- 
patr;” or: “The New England Alma- 
nack for 1686, by S. D: Philomath”’ 
(Samuel Danforth). At the foot of 
each page, in this later issue, is a 
summary of history and necrology 
for corresponding months of earlier 
years. 

Strict adherence to astronomy and 
scorn of astrology and like artifices 
found expression in many almanacs 
between 1686 and 1694, possibly di- 
rected against lulley’s coeval astro- 
logical almanacs, to which later refer- 
ence will be made. ‘The compiler of 
the almanac for 1686 declared: 
“Judicial Astrologer 1 am not; 

That Art (falsely so called) I loath, I hate, 
Both Name and Thing, | much abomi- 

nate.” 

Yet more emphatic is the dis- 
claimer of Philomathemat in 1694 
against “Astrologicall Predictions:” 
“serving onely to Delude and Amuse 
the Vulgar,” “not fitting to be 
Joyned with Astronomicall Certain- 
ties.” Probably the Philomathemat 
of 1694 was Thomas Brattle, whose 
career as merchant was preceded by 
his publications on Eclipses of the 
Sun, and Comets. Reference in one 
of Tulley’s letters to Brattle’s Alma- 
nack for 1694 gives credence to this 
supposed authorship. he almanac 
for 1694, like other later copies, was 
interleaved with blank pages, and 
had larger, clearer type than that in 
earlier issues. 

On the last page of William Brat- 
tle’s Ephemeris for 1682 appeared the 
following notice: “Advertisement of 
Suitable Verses Dedicated to the 
Memory-of the Ingenious Mathema- 
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tician and Printer, Mr. 3 
John Foster.” Synchro- 
nous with the . almanacs 
printed by Samuel Green 
and Marmaduke Johnson 
at Cambridge, 1675 - 1681, 
appeared the famous bos- 
ton Almanacks, compiled 
and printed by John Foster. 
May 26, 1674, the General 
Court “granted that there 


may be a printing press 
elsewhere than at Cam- 
bridge.” In accordance 
with this privilege, in 1675, 
John Foster of Dorchester 
began his services as print- 
er, at “The Sign of a 
Dove; and the same year 
he issued a sermon by In- 
crease Mather, though his 
Almanac for 1675 was 
printed at Cambridge by 
Samuel Green. On_ his 
foot-stone is the laconic 
motto, “Skill was his Cash.” 
Very typical of colonial ele- 
giac verse is the eulogy on 
Foster by Joseph Capen, 
1687. The closing lines 
suggest Franklin’s epitaph 
for himself: 


“Thy body which no active- 
ness did lack, 


Now’s laid aside like an old Almanack; 


But for the present only’s out of date, 

‘Twill have at length a far more active 
State, 

Yea, though with dust thy body be soil'd, 

Yet at the resurrection we shall see 

A fair EDITION, and of matchless 
worth, 

Free from ERRATAS, new in Heaven set 
forth; 

"Tis but a word from GOD the great 
CREATOR, 

It shall be done when he saith ‘IMPRI- 
MATUR.’” 


Later issues bear Foster’s name in 
large letters at the top of the title- 
page, while he sometimes inscribes 
himself “Astrophil.”” The almanac 
for 1678 contains thirty-two pages, 
and records Courts, Commencements, 
Dog-Daves and like varied events. 
A careful explanation of the nine 


Being firft after 


CAMBPRIDG - 


v 


the Creation 


A 


Bre 304" of N, 
amd may Genegally fie 


columns on each month's calendar 
elucidates the astronomical and nauti- 
cal data. Among the elementary 
directions is this: “The time of 
(Sun's) setting may be found by sub- 
stracting the time of rising from 
twelve, what remains is the time of 
the sun’s setting.” 

John Foster, as printer, was suc- 
ceeded by Samuel Sewall, and later 
Boston printers were James Glen and 
Samuel Green, Jr. These names ex- 
plain the initials found on the Boston 
ee for 1683, “Printed by S. 

.for S.S.” This almanac bears no 
name of the compiler ; by Judge Sewall 
it was attributed to Cotton Mather, 
and is so included in Sibley’ s Mather 
Collection. Less scientific astron- 
omy and much expostulation, couched 
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as 
is 


leaves no doubt to 
authorship, for it in- 
scribed Nathanael Mather, 
and was printed at Loston. 
It contains an interesting 
dissertation upon ‘Late 
Marvellous Discoveries in 
the Planets,” with special 
reference to Saturn's rings. 
Nathanael Mather was the 
precocious brother of Cot- 
ton Mather. He died in 
1688 at the age of nineteen 
years, and his wonderful 
maturity was recorded in 
his epitaph: “An aged per- 
son who had seen but nine- 
teen winters in the world.” 

The early almanacs al- 
ready referred to were de- 
signed only to instruct in 
the elements of astronomy 
as then known. Some com- 
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in classical polysyllables, may indi- 
cate Cotton Mather’s pen. He offers 
the probable derivation of the word 
almanac from “Almonaugh,” 
“Heed of all the Moons.” An ac- 
count of the writing of the Bible is. fol- 
lowed by “a Serious Reflection on 
Man’s Mortal and Momentary Life.” 
A characteristic figurative sentence is 
this: “The Shrub that is now writing, 
had not stept out of his Road, & de- 
voted a few of his Hore subcesive, 
to trv what he could do in the fore- 
voing mathematical compure, if he 
had not therein foreseen an opportu- 
nity to approve himself a Friend to 
thine everlasting Welfare.” 

The Boston Ephemeris 


for 1686 


was John Tulley, also written Tully. 
In the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register (III, 157) for 


April, 1849, are some - interesting 
traditions and facts regarding the 


Tulley family. John Tulley was born 
in England in 1638, and after his 
father’s death his mother, with two 
children, came to New England and 
settled at Saybrook, Connecticut. 


As a young man, Tulley devoted him- 


self to studying and teaching arith- 
metic, astronomy navigation. 


Endowed with keen observation and 
intuitive sense, he so used his scien- 
tific knowledge that he was honored 
and somewhat feared by the common 
people because of his “prognostica- 
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Among the few 


tions.” 
interesting relics of John 


Tulley is a letter. (Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., vit, 11). 
The date is Savbr 0k, 
May the 7th, 1694. It 1s 
written to Benjamin 
Harris,the Boston print- 
er, whose name is asso- ge 
ciated with the early edi- 


tions of the New Eng- 
land Primer. ‘The letter oe 
begins: “Kind Sr. These 


may let you understand 
that about a moneth 
since I rec’d a quire of teh 
papour, & one bound al- 
manack and one of Mr. 
3rattle’s Almanacks that 
you sent me by the post, 
for which | returne you 
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aA LMAN ACK 
Year of che 


Golden Number ai 
Cycle of the Sua 
Dominic. Letrcr 


Calculated for the Lonitude of 31 ¢7 
and 42 gr. gom. North Laude. 


TLAN ERA 


and from sbe Greation 5 
The Vulgar Notes whereof are 


Indi&. «3 
Numb. DireSid 14 


many thanks for your 
care therein.” This ret- 
erence to Mr. Brattle’s 


almanac has been cited 
in the mention of the 


Philomathemat of 1694. 
The letter also contains 
reference “to a sheete of 
large papour that you 


sent me to write the Al- 
manack upon, but it 
hath received some dam- 
age by reason of the wet 
weather the last weeks.” 

A very complete se- 
ries of John Tulley’s 
almanacs, 16087 --1702, at the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Library, have his 
name in large type and the vear at 
the top of each title-page. The most 
marked change in the calendars is the 
adoption of January for the first 
month, instead of March, as given in 
coeval almanacs. Tulley was one of 
the first to make this substitution in 
New England. The second innova- 
tion consisted of weather predictions, 
—a daring venture which elicited 
scorn from pure Astrophils. 
almanacs lacked no necessary astro- 
nomical calculations, but new features 
were added to. the calendar. The 
almanac for 1687, for example, noted 


bemini [ublime dedis 
jafit ereSes ad Syderarollere Vulrus. Ovid. 
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Printed by Samuel Green. 167¢. 
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New 
Easter 


such 
Year’s Day, 


fete-days as Valentine's, 
Shrove Sunday, 


and Saints’ Days. Such fearless dis- 
regard of Puritanism showed the 


Tulley, and also 
marked the gradual emancipation 
from the theocratic regime. A list 
of English kings formed a valuable 
prologue to the almanac of 1687. A 
few weather prognostications are 
found for this vear: “Jan. 11-12, Snow 
and dark weather and cold. Nov. 24, 
rain or snow.” In the vague vernac- 


independence of 


ular of later “Old Farmers’ Alma- 
nacks” is the following: “Dec. 10-12 
— About this time rain or snow. 


winter like weather.” That he mav 
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ALMANACK 


of Cc 


“conjurer, 
‘prognostica Georgica,”’ 
or “The Country-man’s We ather- 
Glass.” For prognostics of tempests 
he says: “The obscuring of the 


not seem an exclusive 


Tulley offers ° 


smaller stars is a certain sign of tem- 
pest approaching, the oft changing of 
the winds is always a fore-runner of a 
storm.” He gained courage and en- 
couragement to increase his prognos- 
tications, until in 1691 and 1692 he 
gave weather predictions for nearly 
every day. As usual these are vague 
and wholly conditional prophecies,— 
as, Dec. 26-31, 1692: “Perhaps more 
wet weather, after which cold winds 
and frosty weather may conclude the 
year.” 

Many advertisements are found in 
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Corteftia! For the Year 
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Tulley’s almanacs, often no- 
tices of books. In 1690 is 

1 “Advertisement of Anti- 
dote against all manner of 
Gripings, called Aqua-An- 
titorminalis.”” Surely, some 
New England “Cagliostro” 
preceded by a few years 
the famous English quack, 
Francis Moore, and _ his 
Ephemeris. To the alma- 


; nac of 1695 is appended an 
“7 Account of the Cruelty of 
the Papists acted upon the 
‘Creation of the 74° Bodies of the Godly Mar- 
Flond Noat "3978 tvrs.” The last Tulley al- 
1652 manac bears date 1702, and 
of Harv.Co.43° is adorned with a heavy 
: y cur . 
ur mourning border. The title 
Whofe Valzar Notes are 4 reads: ““Farewel 1702. By 
BE Somber Epad John Tulley, Who dyed as 
7 95 he was finishing this Al- 
for 905 And manack ; and so leaves it as 
Latitude g® deg”. his last Legacy to his 
The “History of Print- 
26. Lift o> your eyes ov big,’ ing’ records the strict over- 
hate shergs M sight upon all resses dur- 
“phat brangerb cur thet by number And S12 p : 
AMBRIDGE, stances are recorded like 
Printed: by Green for the yeas: that of Benjamin Harris, 


curred for printing with- 
out permission of the gov- 
ernor and council. In 
view of this strict surveillance, one 
notes the words, /mprimatur, Edw 
Randolph Secr., on Tulley’s almanacs 
for 1688 and 1689. Yet more formal 
is the issue of 1699: Licensed by 
Authority. 

Tulley’s almanacs indicated a de- 


cided progress over earlier 
astronomical sheets. The “prognos- 


became a fixed feature with 
Tulley’s successors. The New Eng- 
land Almanack of Samuel Clough, 
1700-1708, supplied these predictions 
for farmer and seaman. Among 
Clough’s prophecies was this in col- 


tications”’ 


loquial diction for April 26: ‘“Mis- 
ling weather with some _ dripling 


showers.” 
To realize the natural development 
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of the later almanac as a 
journal of history, necrol- 
ogy, etc., one needs only 
to study the preserved 


copies of early issues. 
Long before the press 
supplied weather predic- 
tions, local history, saws 
and couplets, the owners 
of early almanacs’ had 
affixed such data to the 
outside pages and mar- 
ginal spaces. Ministers 
and scholars kept record 
of events, while farmers 


‘ 


noted the weather and and of th: R-iga of our SS 
WILLIAM, the Third, 


propitious dates for har- 


ferevel 1702," 


For the Year of OR 
( The Second after 
And fm theCREATION, 5655. 
From the Difcovery of America, 


the B inning of 


tmanack} 


by Cir. Colanbas. 


vest. Thus, in a copy of 
“Philomathemat” for 
1694, are varied 
pencilled footnotes as 
these: “Apr. 30. Plen- 


af 


Wherein, we have Changesof che Mees, the and 
Moen: place,theT une of the Suns & Sersing, 
Afpects of Plamets, che Caarts, Spring Diees, 
Prognolticatwons of the Weather, Time High 
Wacer at Bolton » with fevcral CuntiderableE 
Curioficses. 


teous Rain after much 
dry weather. , . . Con- 
tract for ye 4 acres of 
Mash. . . . July27. Gro- 
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Whe dyed asbe was Gnithing this 4/memeck; 
aad leaves bus Legacy to Congery-men, 


By JOHN TULLEY 


ton assault. ... Aug. 
29, 1694, Earth-quake at 
Gather our apples. 
Nov. 21. Sarah nata est.” 
Many epigrams and stan- 
zas were also written in 
these individual copies. 
In the Thomas copy for 1669 1s 
the following quaint anagram: 


“Now the people of our land will crouch 
unto one that 

Will swagger although he be but of the 
sixes 

3ut they will crow over a man that’s 
gentle 

Though he be of the large thirteen.” 

The same copy contains many reli- 

gious maxims and antitheses, as: 

“God is a God of order, 

The divell is king of confusion,” 

“God is the God of union, 

The divell is master of Division.” 
These written comments, both prac- 
tical and poetical, were noted and 
assimilated by later almanac-makers. 
lhe popularity of the almanac grew 
apace, as is testified in Philip Fre- 


Bolten : Prioted by Bartholomew Grem, ead 
Alien,’ Sold atthe Printing Houle at § 
the Saath Ead ot the Town. 1792. 


neau's semi-satirical verses, “The 
Almanac-Maker.” The crude stan- 
zas of early Philomaths formed mod- 
els for improvement and expansion. 
The occasional practical maxim gave 
incentive to epigrams, riddles and 
witty and pithy proverbs; events in 
history and biography were arranged 
in more succinct and tabulated form. 
Daniel and Titan Leeds, Christopher 
Sower, Nathaniel Ames, [Benjamin 
West, Roger Sherman, Isaiah and 
Robert Thomas, Benjamin Franklin, 
—such names recall the perfected 
eighteenth-centurv almanacs. These 
skilful masters of the “Art of Alma- 
nacs,”’ however, were but the legiti- 
mate successors of the pioneer New 
England Philomaths, Astrophils and 
Tullevs. 
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By Wiliam Elliot Griffis. 


THE PILGRIM 
HERI seems no longer 


any sound reason tor be- 
lieving that the art of 
printing with movable 
types is a European inven- 
tion. The controversy, 
lasting through a _ whole genera- 
tion, between the Dutchman, Van 
der Linde, who lives in Germany 
and pours vials of ridicule on the 
claims and statue of his country- 
man Coster of Haarlem, and Hes- 
sels, his fellow national, who abides 
in England, but does not believe in 
either Coster’s or Gutenberg’s claim, 
has demonstrated this. Movable, or 
as the Japanese say “living” types are 
not of European origin. Those who 
have studied the subject in the Far 
East, who know Korean literary his- 
tory and who have examined ancient 
Korean books, especially that collee- 
tion of them now in the [ritish Mu- 
seum, printed by means’ of movable 
types a hundred vears before anything 
of the sort was known in Europe, hail 
the land of Morning Calm as the first 
home of separable types. Maurice 
Courant of Paris, in the concluding 
volume of his magnificent Biblio- 
graphie Coréenne, published lately in 
Paris, in summing up the whole sub- 
ject of Korea’s long and interesting 
literary history, says: 


“The perspicuity of the Korean mind 
appears in the fine printing of the books, 
in the perfection of the alphabet, the sim- 
plest which exists, in the conception of 
movable types. which he was the first to 
think of. Korea's part in the civilization 
of the Far East has been considerable; if 
the situation there had been analogous to 
that in Europe, Korean ideas and inven- 
tions would have stirred all the neighbor- 
ing countries: but the barriers raised by 
pride were higher, and respect for the past 
imposed immobility......A poor country, 
dificult of access. for several centuries 
Korea had no dealings with foreigners but 
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to be pillaged and enslaved; she has lived 
within herself.” 

These. Korean types were made of 
wood, terra cotta, iron and lead. Most 
probably brought into Europe by the 
conquerors of Korea and China, the 
Mongols, some unknown European 
experimenter added antimony. This 
new and wonderful metal possesses 
the unique property of expanding at 
the moment of solidification and thus 
filling the matrix to the full, and so 
producing a hard and sharp clean face. 
Then this result was called a Europe- 
an invention. All the researches con- 
cerning Gutenberg do not prove him 
or any other European the inventor, 
but only establishes the fact that by 
the middle of the fifteenth century 
printing by means of separable types 
Was in vogue in Europe. 

Whoever first in the Occident may 
have made regular use of the “living” 
tvpes, it is certain that the Low 
Countries quickly became the chief 
“printerv”’ of Europe. The first mas- 
ters of the art in England, Winken 
de Worde and his compositors and 
pressmen, were Netherlanders. Yet 
there was a vast difference as to the 
liberty enjoved in the two countries. 
Whereas printing was free among the 
Dutch and Flemings, in Great Brit- 
ain it was as much of a government 
monopoly as coinage is now. To 
print in England without “cium privi- 
legio’” was the same as to make and 
emit counterfeit coin. As Professor 
Arber savs: “The Liberty of the 
Press simply did not exist in the Brit- 
ish Isles. Printing was then only 
possible in London, Edinburgh and 
Dublin. and at the university presses 
at Oxford and Cambridge, but it was 
chiefly carried on in London. Even 
there if a man were so rash as to buv 
tvpe and a printing press, he would 
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GUTENBERG SHOWING HIS FIRST IMPRESSION, 


be immediately sent to prison for that 
offence.” Only a few of the privi- 
leged company of stationers were al- 
lowed to print books, though all of 
these favored ones were allowed to 
sell or bind them. As late as the 
ninth of May, 1615, there were but 
nineteen printing offices in London, 
possessing thirty-three presses. A 
free printing press in England was 
then looked on as dynamite is now. 

Inthe Netherlands,on the contrary, 
there was comparatively little restric- 
tion. Here William Tyndale printed 
the English Bible, for which, when 
lured by the treachery of the king’s 
spies, he was caught and promptly 
garroted at Vilvoorde. The first 
copies of the holy book in our mother 
tongue were smuggled into England 
in Dutch grain ships from Holland 
and peddled secretly by Dutchmen in 
the English ports and London. 

Most probably the famous Martin 
Mar-prelate tracts were written in 


the Clink prison by Greenwood and 
Barrowe, men afterwards hanged for 
that “free thinking” which is now 
“orthodoxy.” The prisoners dropped 
their scraps of manuscript into the 
jug from which they drank, and these 
were conveyed day by day by “Cice- 
ly,” a faithful maid of Mrs. Green- 
wood, and sent bevond sea to Dor- 
drecht, and there printed and con- 
veyed to the Separatist brethren. 
Robert Browne, compelled to fly from 
Norfolk, England, to Middelburg in 
Zealand, where his fellow *Anabap- 
tists” had won toleration under Will- 
iam the Silent, made this city the basis 
of his propagation of Independency 
in England. His aiders and abettors, 
Thacker and Coppin, when detected, 
were executed at Bury St. Edmunds. 

William Brewster, one of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, went with Davison in 
1585 into the Dutch republic, where 
he noticed the great liberty allowed 
to printers—a knowledge which he 
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utilized in due time when opportunity 
offered. For declaring the doctrine 
that a Christian church had a right 
to manage its own affairs, the Scroo- 
by Separatists were harried out of 
their nomeland—the England that 
had not yet heard Milton's seraphic 
plea for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing. The Pilgrim company then 
fled to the land where conscience and 
the press were free. They settled first 
in Amsterdam, and then in’ Leyden, 
—the seat of the famous Elzevirs and 
of some less famous typographers. 
Several of the church company were 
printers. Qn the marriage lists in the 
city archives, we read of John Rey- 
nolds “drucker,” who came from 
London and married Prudence Grin- 
don. The next printer was no other 
than the future Edward Winslow, 
who married Elizabeth Barker. Curi- 
ously enough, Governor Winslow 
does not mention the Pilgrim Press, 
and .Bradford makes but one brief 
reference to it in his life of Brewster. 

()ne darling hope and set purpose 
of these upholders of the primitive 
democracy of the Christian Church 
and future founders of New England 
was that they might propagate their 
doctrines. Christianity is, by the very 
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terms of its foundation, missionary 
and militant; and the Pilgrims lived 
up to their faith. The city of Leyden 
gave them their opportunity. Dwell- 
ing in a community where printers 
and printing materials abounded, 
they had a shining opportunity to ful- 
fil their mission by means of the 
tvpes. There was no absolute liber- 
ty anywhere in Europe in the 
early seventeenth century; but 
perhaps the largest measure of 
it was in the Dutch republic, 
and of this liberty the Pilgrims 
took advantage. Since the 
Dutch were as Gentiles, these 
gospellers would preach first to 
those of their own household, 
in the English homeland. 

It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that as early as October, 
1616, Elder Brewster, who had 
heretofore supported himself 
— comfortably by teaching the 
English language to Danes and 
Germans, began printing books 
containing sentiments which 
were in advance of his time, but 
which are now widely accepted. 
Thomas Brewer furnished the 
money, and William Brewster 
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A DUTCH BOOK-PRINTING OFFICF, 


set up the type, though he probably 
had no press. As Professor Arber 
suggests, he may have arranged with 
some Dutch master printer to run off 
the sheets from the forms sent him 
filled with English type. The en- 
graving showing the interior of a 
seventeenth-century Dutch “printery” 
suggests this method: of doing busi- 
ness. 


This printing office was some- 
where in the old Chor Steeg, or 


Choir Alley, which one can easilv 
find to-day by stepping off the horse 
or “tram” car on the Broadway, at 
St. Peter’s Koor Steeg. Its work in- 
furiated King James of England, who 
set his envoy at the Hague. Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton, on a chase after Brew- 
ster, which led to a lively game of 
hide and seek. This, with not a little 
anxiety, gave no end of fun to those 
who could enjoy the joke of seeing 


England's roval bigot so vexed. We 
have not the. slightest doubt that 


there were many in Leyden, English 
as well as Dutch, who enjoyed richly 
the humors of the situation. 


Brewster was himself 
not only opposed to the 
abominations of conform- 
ity, but was ready to as- 
sist his fellow Christians 
in Scotland in resisting 
the British king's attempt 
to make the Scottish 
churches a part of the 
Anglican establishment. 
()ne of the most stalwart 
opponents, who feared 
James Stuart no more 
than any other unright- 
eous politician, was 
David Calderwood. He 
was strenuous and _ per- 
sistent in opposition to 
James Stuart’s tyrannical 
scheme. Under an as- 
sumed name he wrote a 
book, the title of which in 
English is “The Altar of 
Damascus; or, the Pat- 
tern of the English Hier- 


archy and Church QOb- 
truded upon the Church of Scot- 
land.” This is his best known work. 


Later, while at Leyden, he engaged 
brewster to publish two little pam- 
phlets which demonstrated “the nul- 
lity of the Perth Assembly.” 

These “seditious libels” were as red 
pepper in the eyes of King James and 
his unscrupulous minion, Laud. Thev 
destroyed the royal pedant’s peace; 
but they also led to the ruin of the 
Pilgrim Press, which, during the 
thirty-three months of its existence, 
between October, 1616, and June, 
1619, printed and issued fifteen books 
and quite possibly more, by which the 
principles of the Pilgrims were wide- 
ly disseminated. I have read some 
of these so-called “pestilent’” books, 
which seem very harmless now, but 
they were then like thorns that 
pierced painfully the flesh of the Eng- 
lish political churchmen of that time. 

How Brewster helped to fight the 
battle for freedom in Scotland. from 
which country so much that is good 
in American church life and govern- 
ment has eome, may be easily seen. 
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The issue was between the British 
king in London and the Scottish na- 
tion, the field being the floor of the 
General Assembly of the Kirk. The 
session at Perth, August 25-27, 1618, 
was noteworthy, because James the 
First was with Laud personally pres- 
ent. Loth were violent in attempting 
to force a particular polity upon a 
people that hated it. Calderwood 
wrote his pamphlet calletl “Perth As- 
sembly,” to be printed in Leyden, and 
this was done so promptly that copies 
were back in Scotland in April, 1619, 
and put into circulation in June. Sir 
Dudley Carleton, British Ambassa- 
dor at the Hague, did not meet with a 
specimen, however, until the middle 
of July, 1619; but when he did, he im- 
mediately saw an opportunity of 
being very useful to his master. 
During all the time of the Assem- 
bly, Calderwood was hidden away, 
moving from place to place, though 
spending most of his time in the se- 
cret chamber at Cranstoun near Edin- 
burgh. From the Pilgrim Press in 
Levden, copies of the in- 
cendiary pamphlets were 
packed in kegs, which 
looked as if they con- 
tained French wine or 
brandy, and were smug- 
gled over into Scotland. 
‘ven then they did not 
escape the suspicion of ye 
the parish minister at 
Burntisland, who was pre- 
vented from searching the 


packages by the collector [=e 
of the customs. When | 7) 
brought to Leith, as thev 2 
lav upon the whart 


among other French arti- 

cles of traffic, thev were 

looked at, but happily 

without suspicion, by John 

Spottiswood, Archbishop 

of St. Andrews. 
Cathskin, the  Edin- 

burgh book-seller, who 

was suspected of doing 
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in June, 1619, at London, and ex- 
amined by the king himself. The 
royal inquisitor at one time lost his 
temper and cursed the people of Edin- 
burgh, saying, “The devil rive their 
souls and bodies all in collops and 
cast them into hell.” After being im- 
prisoned three weeks, Cathskin was 
discharged, there being no evidence 
against him. 

Calderwood escaped from the land 
of rocks to that of swamps, and kept 
up the fight. His second pamphlet, 
about a short relation of the Scottish 
ecclesiastical regime, printed while he 
himself was in Leyden, added fuel to 
the fires of roval hatred. It kept Sir 
Dudley Carleton constantly busy, and 
made Elder Brewster a hunted man, 
concealed from the fury of the king, 
as were the prophets in the cave un- 
der King Ahab, until the indignation 
was overpast. Had James laid hands 
on Brewster while in England, there 
is little doubt but that he would have 
had him hanged, even, possibly, as he 
onee did a man in Nottingham, with- 


the work that Brewster 
had done. was. arrested 
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out trial. What made James madder 
than any March hare in his realm was 
that, although he and the bishops 
would gladly have crushed the free- 
dom of printing in Britain, he was un- 
able to touch these British citizens in 
the Dutch republic. The Pilgrim 
Press nobly helped, for all time and 
lands, the battle of freedom, and 
strengthened and encouraged the 
Scottish people, who continued the 
fight in behalf of law and right, even 
against Charles I, whose abominable 
work in trying to force Episcopacy on 
Scotland was the proximate cause of 
that great civil war which raised up 
Cromwell. 

Besides being irritated at the op- 
position of his 
own countrymen 
to his wicked de- 
signs, James was 
particularly 
ready for a quar- 
rel with the 
Dutchmen, be- 
cause Barnevelct, 
a plain citizen, 
but subtle states- 
man, had out- 
witted him in a 
diplomatic bar- 
gain. Davison 
and young Brew- 
ster had come to 
the Netherlands 
in the vyear 
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1585 to attend to the busi- 
ness of the Dutch = alli- 
ance; but James made 
aomess of what thrifty 
ueen Elizabeth had so 
adroitly arranged, and 
lost his grip on_ the 
three “cautionary towns,” 
which had been held by 
. the English government 
as securitv for the loans. 
As the matter was com- 
promised by Barneveldt, 
the Dutch only 
about one-third of the 
amount which, in the vear 
1616, they owed,—that is, 
£250,000 instead of £750,000. The 
English flag was then hauled down at 
Flushing, Brill and Rammekens, and 
the red, white and blue banner of the 
Dutch United States went up; where- 
upon, the three places were evac- 
uated, June 11, and the _ British 
troops who had garrisoned the trio of 
fortresses were formed into two regi- 
ments, which became part of the 
army of the republic. By this meas- 
ure, most probably, Miles Standish, 
who with his company may have been 
on duty in Leyden, came into contact 
with the Pilgrim men. 
It was after this losing bargain that 
Sir Dudley Carleton, one of the ablest 
diplomatists in Europe, possibly the 
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hot enemy of Barneveldt, but more 
probably the cool politician with an 
eye single to personal success, was 
recalled from Venice. By sending 
his best servant as ambassador to the 
Dutch congress or States-General, 
the British king hoped to regain his 
lost prestige. In his instructions to 
Carleton, James wrote, most blas- 
phemously as it now seems, “You 
shall not forget that you are the min- 
ister of that master whom God hath 
made the sole protector of his re- 
ligion.” Carleton was a man to mag- 
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1757, and the researches of Professor 
Arber showed how absorbed Carle- 
ton was in this detective business. By 
September, 1619, he had lighted, as 
he thought, on his quarry, or at least 
driven his game from cover. He at 
once wrote a prematurely gratulatory 
letter to the king. Having got the 
magistrates of Leyden to help him, he 
had his prisoner put into the univer- 
sity prison; but instead of Brewster 
it was another man, Brewer.  Evi- 
dently alarm had been taken, for the 
printing materials were removed from 
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nifv his office. Having got hold of a 
copy of the “Perth Assembly.” and 
while hunting for the printer of tt, he 
soon found, as he imagined, the 
printer of another edition of the “Ec- 
clesiastical Scotch Regime,’’—that ts, 
one “William Brewster, a Brownist.” 
He also learned that this Brewster 
had printed other books, copies of 
some of which Carleton sent to the 
king. Then began a hunt lasting over 
one year,—a wild-goose chase, so far 
as James and Carleton were con- 
cerned. 

The envoy’s letters, published in 


Choir Alley. When the types were 
seized by the Dutch officers, thev 
were found stored in the garret of 
Brewer's house. which was near Rob- 
inson’s, in the Klok Steeg, or Belfry 
Lane. The Dutch functionary nailed 
the garret door, in two places. Then 
the seal of the master of the schepens, 
or chief alderman, was impressed in 
ereen wax over paper and placed 
upon the lock and tacked fast. From 
Rurgomaster Orler’s famous book, 
“The Description of Levden,” we 
learn the names of all the function- 
aries prominent in this whole busi- 
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ness. These were of the Stadholder 
Maurice’s recent appointment, this 
high officer being friendly to King 
James and also the enemy of Barne- 
veldt. 

Carleton had enclosed in his de- 
spatch to the king a copy of the war- 
rant of the University of Leyden for 
the seizure of Brewer’s type, which 
seizure was to be made the day fol- 
lowing his exultant letter. He sup- 
posed, of course, that Brewster would 
be caught also; but on that next day, 
Sunday, September 12, Carleton, 


*The reproductions on this and the following page 
are made from books printed by Brewster now in the Yale 
Library at New Haven, Connecticut. 


was brought to 
the university 
rooms. 

While Brewer, 
the “silent part- 
ner’ and capital- 
ist of the Pilgrim 
Press, lay in the 
university 
prison, Brewster 
was not to be 
found, being 
probably in 
England attend- 
ing to business 
connected with 
the projected emigration of the Pil- 
grims to America. Carelton hoped to 
make Brewer confess a great deal 
which the king wanted to know; but 
by this time the whole church and 
company were mightily stirred up. 
John Robinson especially was highly 
excited over this high-handed at- 
tempt of the British envov to 
interfere directly with the Dutch 
liberty of printing and in- 
directly to molest his congrega- 


tion. Carleton’s actions savored too 
much of what the Pilgrims had 
suffered at home: and now that 


they could lawfully and righteously 
resist evil, they were not slow to do it, 
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and take all the advantage possible of 


Dutch law. 
On the other hand, Carleton by this 
time was even more sure than at first 
of his prize. If he could present him 
under bonds to his sovereign, such a 
success would bring himself a peerage 
or promotion. He hired a Dutch 
lawver who knew English, and sent 
him with one of his 
own clerks to examine 
the seized books and 
papers and to question 
and cross-question 
trewer in the presence 
of his examiners. He 
took the trouble to 
have the legal gentle- 
man's inquiries trans- 
lated into English, and 
these with Brewer's 
answers sent to 
King James. 
Thomas 
who .was a gentleman 
of rank, knew well 
the weaknesses of % 
kings like James. Cer- 
tain of Dutch protec- 
tion, he enjoved, as it 
seems to me, all the way 
through, the fun of 


jrewer, 


badgering the most 
pedantic of monarchs 


for his meddlesome dis- 
position. James 
Stuart was one of those 
rulers, not unlike one 
or two of our American 
Presidents, who sought 
togovern the country of 
which he was the ser- 
vant as if it were his 
private estate. Carle- 
ton wrote that Brewer's “answers 

are so indirect that they give 
nc man satisfaction sees 
them.” Carleton, therefore, in his 
wrath secured authority from the 
Stadholder, Prince Maurice, who per- 
sonally spoke to the rector of the uni- 
versity, “not to give the prisoner any 
liberty until his Majesty’ s pleasur’s 
be known concerning him, which the 


in the end of the 
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rector doth shall be ful- 
filled.” 

The Pilgrims were now so roused 
up that they strained every nerve to 
baffle the royal harrier in London. 


This seemed a test case. If King 


promise 


James could seize and punish one of 
their number, why could he not, why 
destrov 


should he not. them all? 


Some notes touching the Lordey prayer, 


therefore 


‘agerly watched the 
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and offered secur- 
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Thev 
course of law, 
the republic. 

versity authorities 
ity for Brewer, so that he 
his personal liberty while in the Neth- 


erlands. They stirred up the student 
body also; and the result was a great 
rising of undergraduates and fellows 
who determined to protect Brewer 
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and in so doing to guard their own 
rights. If foreign rulers could defy 
the authority of the republic and the 
privileges of the university, then the 
immunities which they enjoved in 
this republican country were at an 
end. Carleton’s words are: “The 
whole company of Brownists doth 
offer caution [security] for Brewer. 
And he being a university man, the 
scholars are likewise stirred up by the 
srownists to plead privilege in that 
time when caution is offered.” 
Carleton expected, and justly too, 
that if he pressed the matter too hard 
the students and the Pilgrims would 
violently resist the extradition. Hence 
Carleton left no stone unturned to in- 
fluence, fairly or unfairly, the Dutch 
authorities. He got hold of one of 
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the books which of a certainty had 
been printed by Brewster on the Pil- 
grim Press. It had been written by 
the celebrated Rev. Dr. William 
Ames, professor in that university of 
Franeker which had been founded on 
the day of the Dutch Declaration of 
Independence. Translating the Latin 
on the title-page, we may say that 
this publication was a brief answer of 
William Ames to Nicholas Grevin- 
chovius, printed in Leyden, by Will- 
iam Brewster, in Choir Alley, 1617. 
srewster’s name being on the im- 
print, Carleton was able by this book 
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to identify others. He at once, there- 
fore, employed some Dutch experts 
to examine the print and type. These 
experts were ready to swear that 
every one of the books, but particu- 
larly those concerning the Scottish 
church affairs and the Perth Assem- 
bly, had been printed with the same 
types. Carleton wrote: “Brewer and 
jrewster having kept no open shop, 
nor printed any books fit for public 
sale in these provinces, their practice 
was to print prohibited books to be 
vented underhand in his Majesty's 
Kingdoms.” After Brewster had pub- 
lished Thomas Cartwright’s “Com- 
mentary on the Proverbs of Solomon” 
with an introduction by Professor 
John Polyander, and the works of Dr. 
William Ames, he had omitted his 
name and the place of printing from 
the title-pages of all the books which 
he printed. 

At this time the deputy or repre- 
sentative of the city of Leyden in the 
Congress, or States-General, was 
Brouckhoven, whose influence -Carle- 
ton was able to turn to his purpose. 
Another ally whom Carleton raised 
up was Professor John Polyander, 
who had once helped Brewster. Poly- 
ander and Robinson were, theologt- 
cally, of the same way of thinking; but 
the former advised Brewer to go to 
England and smooth matters with 
King James. 

At this time the rulers of the Dutch 
Republic—like the American consti- 
tutional fathers, who gratefully pro- 
vided that any foreign-born citizens 
of the United States in 1787 might 
become President—allowed the am- 
bassador of the king of England, as 
being their greatest friendly neighbor 
and most helpful Protestant power, 
and especially after King James's ar- 
rangement in commuting the Dutch 
debt, to have a seat in their state 
councils. Carleton wrote to the king 
that he would try to prevail upon the 
States-General to restrain the liberty 
of printing books and libels; and in 
his postscript he suspects that Dr. 
Ames “hath his hand in manv of these 
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books.”” He also began to lobby with 
the curators of the University of Ley- 
den to influence them not to appoint 
Dr. Ames, late of Franeker Uni- 
versity and a “Brownist,” as profes- 
sor. The royal pedant, who consid- 
ered himself a judge of orthodoxy, 
had, in 1600, interfered in Dutch mat- 
ters by getting Vorstius, a man of 
great eloquence and vast learning, put 
out of his professorship in Leyden 
University. Episcopius took his place, 
Polyander being on the opposite side 
of the divided theological house, the 
former being an Arminian, the latter 
a Calvinist. 

Poor King James paid dearly for 
this intermeddling; for Barneveldt, 
who had beaten him in finance and 
statecraft, now worsted him in theol- 
ogy, using him as the monkey used 
the cat, to pull the hot chestnuts out 
of the fire. In the great controversy 
then blackening to a storm of threat- 
ened civil war, King James was made 
to appear to agree with the side he did 
not want to take and so made himself 
the laughing-stock yf war) ype. Barne- 
veldt was heart and soul opposed to 
this darling desire in’ James to regu- 
late the religious affairs of the Dutch 
and to keep them orthodox. 

Meanwhile the plot thickened. 
Carleton found out another “Drown- 
ist” printer named Giles Thorp, whom 
he called “William” Thorp, who was 
a deacon and ruling elder in the 
Amsterdam English church of Ains- 
worth’s. Carleton also discovered, 
after he had taken the trouble to send 
his agent Matthew Slade from the 
Hague to the commercial capital and 
hunt around, that there was “a vart- 
ance about religion between the Sep- 
aratists at Amsterdam and them. of 
Leyden.” He wrote rather discour- 
agingly, September 18: “If he [Brew- 
ster] lurk here for fear of apprehen- 
sion, it will be hard to find him.” 
Slade went off on a wrong scent, 
spending four days vainly, and Carle- 
ton had nothing to report. 

The British king thanked the Stad- 
holder, the congressman and the rec- 


tor of the university, and was still in 
high hopes of caging Brewster, since 
already the Dutch government had 
remanded or extradited some of the 
English bad characters that infested 
the Low Countries. Nevertheless 
James was afraid of those Leyden 
students and liberty-loving Dutch- 
men; for he instructed Carleton to 
promise Brewer a safe return if he 
would but come to England to be 
questioned. He protested 
against the appointment of Dr. 
Ames, whom he suspected of being a 
patron of Brewster. From Hampton 
Court, September 28, 1610, his secre- 
tary Naunton wrote that “if any fond 
scruple or difficulty should be made 
herein in respect to the scholars, their 
pleading their privilege in that tu- 
multuous town, especially in these 
troubled times, or otherwise, his 
Majesty will have you, rather than 
that you should fail in his design, to 
descend thus much further as to 
promise them that if they shall so re- 
quire, he will return him | Brewer] 
back again, after he shall have in- 
formed himself from him of divers 
things merely concerning his own 
special service: His Majesty having 
no intention to touch him either ig 
body or goods, or to punish him 
further than with a free confession of 
his own misdemeanor and those of his 
accomplices.” Urging his envoy to 
get some strict order for the preven- 
tion of such freedom of the press, Sir 
Robert Naunton winds up his letter 
by saying: “For Ames his prefer- 
ment, His Majesty doth utterly dis- 
taste it; as if a new Vorstius were re- 
viving in him; and would in no sort 
have any way given unto it.” 

This was the Dr. Ames who had 
an inextinguishable English love for 
freedom and the rights of true men, 
and whose hope was to come to 
America. Some years afterward, be- 
fore sailing from Rotterdam to Salem, 
Massachusetts, the old gentleman lost 
his life from the effects of a flood 
which let the water into his sleeping- 
room. Stepping from his bed into the 


water, he took a chill and died. His 
family and his library came to Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Ames’s works on the- 
ology are still read in many homes in 
the Netherlands. 

sv this time the Dutch back was 
arching and the anti-English feeling 
was rising. It was openly declared 
that the thing had already gone too 
far. It was even strongly hinted that 
King James had better mind his own 
business and let affairs in other coun- 
tries alone. At an extraordinary 
meeting of the city burgomaster and 
the university curators, held October 

1619, the request of the English 
king was stated, and, a vote being 
taken, they flatly refused to surrender 
Brewer. They also agreed that the 
prisoner should be questioned by 
Carleton himself, or by one whom 
he might appoint, but that Brewer 
should not go to England, except 
after a formal requisition from the 
English government, and that he 
should be restored to Leyden within 
two months, which, if the king should 
not consent to, the matter must be re- 
ferred to the legislature of Holland 
and West Friesland. 

This decision did not rest well on 
the stomach of Sir Dudley Carleton; 
nor would it be very easy to offer 
such a dish to his Majesty; it would 
taste too much like crow. So Carle- 
ton did not inform his sovereign of 
the answer of these doughty Dutch- 
men. By this time, also, Brewer, 
feeling sure that the Leydeners would 
stand by their rights and not back 
down, seemed to be getting saucy. 
Carleton wrote: “I find it lost labor, 
he | Brewer] persisting in his former 
answer; only he has written me a 
long and impertinent letter.” This 
missive, which the envoy sent to the 
king, is not now to be found. Carle- 
ton availed himself of all reasonable 
excuses, intimating that it would be 
difficult to effect his Majesty’s desire, 
on account of the scrupulosity of the 
town and University of Leyden on 
point of privilege. 

The Dutch Republic, a league of 
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seven states,* was, in general and in 
particular, very much exercised over 
this question of national and _ state 
rights, as all federal governments 
have been from time to time. Carle- 
ton therefore cunningly began to pre- 
pare another way. He left off plying 
the university and city authorities 
and began laboring again with 
Brouckhoven, the congressional dele- 
gate at the Hague, whom he prevailed 
upon to see and talk with Maurice, 
the Stadholder of Holland and cap- 
tain-general of the union of states. 
The university. remained standing 
upon its rights, citing the precedent 
of having resisted the demand of the 
emperor Rudolph of Germany, who 
did not like a book which Philip 
Cluvier, a student, had published. 
Carleton had long arguments with 
the curators, wherein it is evident 
that British conceit, in the person of 
king and envoy, must have been 
something very hard for these proud 
republicans to stand, while the royal 
arrogance was equally offensive to 
men who knew their rights. 

Carleton was baffled at every point. 
When he assured the curators that 
King James’s word concerning the 
safe return of Brewer would be suffi- 
cient, they showed no childlike faith 
in the promise of either king or en- 
voy. Although they did not say, as 
was once answered concerning the 
value of a French king’s promise, 
“No! by St. Bartholomew, no!” yet 
they intimated that only an act in 
writing, after the manner of a safe 
conduct for Brewer’s return, would 
suffice. Finally, Carleton had to 
write to London that as the univer- 
sity belonged to the one state of Hol- 
land and not to the States-General, 
there would be no use in talking to 
the national congress, and_ that 
Brewer would probably go of his own 
accord, when it suited him. ‘This let- 
ter of October 22, before it reached 


*In some of the Enclish seaports nearest Holland, 
the old tavern sign, lettered with ‘The League of Seven 
States,’ when re-painted in modern days by artists ilit- 
erate, or of bad gyesight or of defective historical memory, 
hecomes “The Leg and Seven Stars.” 
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{.ondor was crossed on its way by 
another urgent appeal from King 
James, dated October 23, “to press 
with all earnestness the matter of 
lsrewer in all the three points.” 

The Gordian knot of diplomacy was 
finally cut by Brewer himself, who, to 
avoid a break between the two gov- 
ernments, volunteered to go to Eng- 
land. It was not until Wednesday, 
November 3, however, that Carleton 
was able to inform his master that 
brewer was ready “to proceed of his 
own desire, as a dutiful subject to His 
Majesty, and willing to give His 
Majesty all satisfaction,” provided 
(and herein is the joke) that he could 
make the picnic as the guest of the 
king, go as a free man with his lands 
and goods secured, and not as a pris- 
oner, that he should be not touched 
in body or goods, that he be suffered 
to return back to Holland within 
three months, and that finally the king 
should pay the whole cost of the trip, 
all of which must be promised in a 
document signed and sealed by the 
envoy, Sir Dudley Carleton. 

As Carleton had been before out- 
witted by the Dutchmen, he would 
only give a verbal promise to this 
proposition, especially as the king 
might leave him in the lurch. The 
Pilgrim company and especially Rob- 
inson were very anxious about this 
point of expense, and four of them, 
their pastor and Messrs. John Keble, 
Jenkins and Lysle, went with Brewer 
to Rotterdam. Evidently they, rather 
than Brewer, insisted that the king 
should pay all the expenses. So 
partially compromising on the sin- 
gle point that he should go “sub 
libera custodia,” Brewer started out 
on his pleasure journey, accom- 
panied by his four friends, together 
with the beadle and another wuni- 
versity officer, to Rotterdam. ‘There 
he was put into the care of his 
companion in travel across the 
sea, Sir William Zouche, an Eng- 
lishman in the employ of the state of 
Holland, and who was also a gentle- 
man of his Majesty’s Privy Chamber. 
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It was at ten oclock at night, on 
the third of November, when Mr. 
Zouche was visited by the university 
beadle and the delegation from Ley- 
den. Most probably the knot of 
friends sat chatting and talking till 
two or three o'clock in the morning, 
when they were to go by boat to 
Dordrecht and thence down to Veere, 
that famous town which for cen- 
turies had been the headquarters of 
Scottish merchants. Zouche wrote: 
“The gentleman seems very ready and 
willing to go with me; and hath good 
hope of his despatch and happy issue, 
if he be not referred to the judgments 
of the Bishops; concerning which he 
says he made caution before his de- 
parture.”’ In other words, the tiger's 
claws, which Brewer most fteared, 
were those of the politicians in lawn, 
whose reputation for keeping faith 
with heretics was not beyond suspi- 
cion. We who know bishops as kind- 
ly Christian gentlemen must not for- 
get the sheriff-like “lords spiritual” 
of the England of the Stuart era. 
Brewer first made certain whether 
Zouche had an order to defray his 
expenses. Zouche answered “Yes,” 
but most probably this poimt was 
further arranged and insisted upon by 
his fellow-churchmen at Leyden 
rather than by Brewer; because 
Zouche says, when he told him yes, 
‘He is contented: but savs it was not 
his desire nor mentioned by him.” 

When they arrived at Flushing, 
Zouche and Brewer had to wait a long 
time before they could sail. It was 
late in November, and there was a 
tremendous storm blowing, which 
heaped up the waves against the 
dykes and threw the salt water and 
foam over into the streets, making 
them run with brine, filling the town 
with pools and lakes, and keeping the 
people within their own doors. 
Carleton’s messenger, George Mar- 
tin, was nine days in getting with his 
despatches from Rotterdam to Flush- 
ing. One ship with her mast gone 
brought news of a tilt-boat upset, with 
twenty-three out. of thirty persons 
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drowned. When Zouche suggested 
that he and Brewer should proceed to 
England by way of Flanders, he found 
‘Master Brewer very unwilling to go 
that way in so bad weather.” 

Thus at Flushing the two travelers 
were detained six weeks by se- 
vere storms; and meanwhile Zouche 
learned some things about federal 
government that made him think that 
if he did not soon get off the man 
whom the king wanted to see, Brewer 
would change his mind and do what 
his many friends in Middelburg 
wanted him to do; for they advised 
him ‘“‘to have challenged the privi- 
leges of the university and of the 
town, by which he should have his 
trial there,” in Leyden. “They told 
me many stories of it [state-right| 
and how an earl of Holland had been 
denied to have a prisoner out of the 
town.” Indeed these Middelburg- 
ers— proud of their Magna Charta of 
1253, which compelled even the lords 
of the land to obey law, and of their 
noble city, where William of Orange, 
the first Christian ruler in modern 
Europe to initiate the good work and 
continuously set the example, secured 
toleration even to the Anabaptists— 
were mightily excited on this matter 
of yielding even one iota of law to 
King James. Their chief account- 
ant of the city, ‘““Vosberghe,”’ actually 
went into Holland and to the Hague 
to speak to the Stadholder on Brew- 
er’s behalf. They also got up a din- 
ner, on November 25, and, inviting 
Zouche to it, expostulated with him, 
protesting against the English king's 
great power in having Brewer kept 
in prison longer than the law of the 
land allowed as a breach of their priv- 
ileges. They intimated that they 
would be strenuous in seeing to it that 
such a thing was not likely to occur 
again. 

As late as the twenty-eighth of 
November, Brewer and his compan- 
ion still lay at Flushing, waiting for 
an easterly wind to waft them to the 
old homeland. These were not the 
only ones inconvenienced in that day 
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before steamers could make the run 
over to Harwich in eight hours. The 
States-General had fitted out a fleet 
to chastise the pirates of Dunkirk, 
and the war-ships had also been de- 
tained during the six weeks that they 
had been waiting for the east wind. 

Zouche and brewer did not start 
for England until the twenty-eighth 
of November. Carleton, knowing 
that his royal master would be chaf- 
ing under the delay, was slightly re- 
lieved of a long strain by hearing a 
bit of gossip. He took a sop of com- 
fort in the fact that the “Brownists”’ 
at Leyden were actually worried lest 
their faithful brother should get more 
moral harm to his Puritan principles 
by being with Zouche than if he had 
remained in the university jail, or 
by going before their ‘dread sover- 
eign; for evidently Zouche and 
Brewer, who at first had been made 
strange bedfellows by politics, had 
become jolly good friends. As Carle- 
ton wrote, “his [Brewer’s| fellow 
Brownists at Leyden are somewhat 
scandalized because they hear Sir 
William had taught him to drink 
healths.” 

Finally, however, on the third of 
December, from Whitehall, in Lon- 
don, in front of which Charles I lost 
his head a few years after, Secretary 
Naunton wrote to Carleton that 
Zouche had arrived with his charge. 

Out of this mountain of diplomacy 
was born a mouse! Brewer outwitted 
the king. So there was nothing to do 
but what kings and queens are pretty 
likely to do—make a meapegoms of 
their servants. On December 16, 
Naunton wrote to Carleton, giving 
him a severe scolding in the king's 
name. James was evidently very hazy 
in his notions of those differences be- 
tween the central government and the 
state and city governments, which in 
a federal republic are so hard for 
either rovalty or those who live un- 
der monarchy to understand. It was 
just a case something like that be- 
tween Rudini and Blaine, when the 
Italian premier lectured the American 


secretary of state upon the question 
of responsibility of the government at 
Washington for the Italians slain at 
New Orleans in Louisiana. The 
thrifty king would not pay Brewer’s 
expenses except while in England. 
James's desire from first to last was to 
deal with the States-General only and 
to ignore those troublesome. local 
rights, both state and municipal, 
which belonged to every Dutch free- 
man. His letter wound up by scold- 
ing Carleton very severely. “You 
should take heed of being too for- 
ward hereafter, in confounding mat- 
ters so different, and so punctually to 
he distinguished, as are the overtures 
of treating with a free state and the 
accepting of capitulations from a sub- 
ject delinquent.” 

Carleton knew his master well and 
was now on his dignity, but at the 
same time wanted to keep in royal 
favor. He wrote back a letter, min- 
gling the tart and the sweet, and 
shoving the blame on the Dutchmen. 
He gave Secretary Naunton to under- 
stand that, when Brewer was leaving 
Holland, he, Carleton, “refused to 
speak with him,” and that the whole 
muddle was on account of these stiff- 
hacked Dutchmen. Furthermore the 
envoy had taken the precaution to get 
Professor Polvander to write a letter 
stating the whole thing from the 
Dutch point of view. He now fell 
hack upon this letter which he had 
shrewdlv got Professor Polvander to 
write, and quoted Sir Robert Naun- 
ton’s words of November 20: “For 
Brewer, his Majesty will be wel! - 
tent with the course offered in volvy- 
ander’s letter to vour lordship.” Thus 
Carleton cleared himself and got the 
hetter of both his sovereign and de- 
partment-superior. This he could do 
with some grace, especially as he had 
prevailed upon the States-General to 
reprint their “placaat” against private 
printing of a libellous nature with 
a clause “which might comprehend, 
more expressly than yet the Placaat 
doth,-the chief friends and allies of 
this state.” 
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As matter of tact, this law was di- 
rected against the importation or 
printing or sale of “seditious books 
and writings.” Carleton still further 
applied the salve, so to speak, by writ- 
ing again, on January 13, 1620, that 
the States-General had “finally pub- 
lished the placaat against licentious 
printing of libels and pamphlets either 
in strange languages, or their own, 
which doth concern strangers in amitv 
with this State as well as themselves. 
And though other princes will receive 
benefit thereby, yet it is done only in 
Majesty's contemplation; and at 
my pursuit, [I] having carried the 
same to divers Colleges; as_ the 
States-General; the States of Hol- 
land; and the High Councils, who do 
not usually give way to a restraint of 
anything which may touch upon lib- 
erty.” Ina word, Carleton, as a con- 
summate politician, had manipulated 
every line of influence from the lower 
courts and legislatures to the supreme 
sovereignty in the States-General, and 
it is no wonder that the government 
at the Hague backed down. At this 
very time it looked as if King James 
and the Spanish party in England 
were about to make an alliance with 
Spain. As the Dutch war with Spain 
was to break out again in a few 
months, the little republic of scarcely 
over a million souls would have to 
fight two mighty nations, either of 
them four or five times greater. So 
the Dutch, out of policy and to save 
the friendship of their only powerful 
ally, agreed to limit temporarily the 
freedom of the press. 

While Carleton was serving his 
master so well in Holland, “rewer in 
England was bothering the king and 
his secretary. As Naunton put it, he 
“did all that a silly creature could 
to increase his unsatisfaction: viz., 
Standing upon terms of covenant 
publicly passed by your lordship and 
I know not what, as he saith Hein- 
sius, Polyander, and I know not who, 
has assevered it unto him.” King 
James bade Naunton tell Carleton 
“that he gives no credit to this fool’s 
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confident and improbable assertions ;” 
for, no doubt, this Stuart ruler, with 
his arbitrary spirit, found it very hard 
to understand such freedom as was 
offered to the “Brownists” in the 
Dutch republic. However, he prom- 
ised Carleton, “he will be very good 
friends with you, if vou can procure 
Brewster to be taken, wherein he 
makes no doubt of your careful en- 


deavor.”’ On the fourteenth of Janu- 
ary, Naunton discharged Brewer, 


who had lived at the king’s expense, 
though Brewer offered to pay his own 
fare back to Leyden. 

During this campaign of hide and 
seek, Carleton was playing blind- 
man’s buff, for Brewster had gone 
over to England to arrange about 
emigration to America. While there, 
in July, 1619, he was hotly pursued, 
as Dr. Brown shows, by the bishop’s 
spies and informers. A note from 
Brewster to his son was intercepted ; 
but the messenger, though kept under 
custody, refused to reveal Brewster’s 
hiding-place. Within a few months 
Brewster's son gave up the fight, con- 
formed and came into the state 
church. The young man afterwards 
became the captain of Lord Dela- 
ware’s bodyguard in Virginia. 

Naunton’s letter says that Elder 
Brewster was “frighted back into the 
Low Countries.” If so, he may have 
been some weeks in safe hiding at 
Leyden and sailed in the Speedwell 
from Delfshaven. Elder Brewster 
had found that “a cat may look 
upon a king,” and Carleton learned 
that “it was dark at the base of the 
lantern.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Ames was hoping 
to get the professorship in Leyden, 
having friends not only among the 
curators but also a powerful one in 
Adriaan Pauw, the famous burgomas- 
ter of Amsterdam and one of that 
family after which Pavonia Ferry in 
New Jersey, opposite New York, is 
named. Pauw had put his sons under 
the care and tutorship of Dr. Ames, 
whom he admired. Carleton again 
notified and warned Polyander “that 
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his Majesty should not be affronted 
with that man’s preferment.” 

As late as Saturday, January 29, 
1620, Carleton to his disgust was 
obliged to write that Brewster was 
not yet to be found; and up to April 
29, when the university decided still 
to keep Brewer's type in safe keep- 
ing, Brewer had not got back. 

If any one thing convinced the 
wavering members and decided the 
Pilgrim company to emigrate as a 
body, it must have been this seizing 
of their elder’s tvpes and the malig- 
nant determination of their “dread 
sovereign’ to destroy them if possi- 
ble. ‘Fhe stoppage of their printing 
press meant the end of all propaga- 
tron of their principles and the carry- 
ing out of the missionary idea, which 
with the Pilgrims was supreme. They 
had no thought of converting the 
Dutch people. It was England which 
they had hoped to enlighten and their 
own countrymen whom they desired 
to influence. Hopes and desires were 
now utterly blasted. The Pilgrim 
Press was at an end. A ship must 
now wait upon them, that they might 
do their work beyond the Atlantic. 

Brewer was not very much .§dis- 
turbed by his Leyden experiences. 
He returned finally to England after 
having once more lived in Holland. 
In 1626, when the Puritans and 
Brownists were getting troublesome- 
ly numerous in Kent, James Martin, 
informer, charged that Brewer had 
“writ a book containing about half a 
quire of paper,” wherein he prophe- 
sies the destruction of England with- 
in three years by two kings, one from 
the north and another from the 
south,” and that he, “coming not long 
since from Amsterdam and being a 
man of good estate, is the general 
patron of the Kentish Brownists, who 
by his means daily and dangerously 
increase.” Complaint is also made 
that Brewer “hath printed a most pes- 
tilent book beyond the seas: wherein 
he affirmeth that King James would 
be the ruin of religion.” 

The preface of Brewer's posthu- 
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mous work, entitled “Gospel Public 
Worship,” London, 1656, tells us that 
Brewer “suffered imprisonment by 
the bishops in the King’s Bench 
prison above the space of fourteen 
years,” together with a fine of one 
thousand pounds, for speaking truly, 
but not very respectfully, of the 
bishops. After his long imprison- 
ment, Brewer was released, No- 
vember 24, 1640, but expired one 
month afterwards at the age of 
sixty-five. 

“All these died in the faith.” seeing 
from afar the days we live in. On 
the fourth of March, 1625, one of the 
stones in the floor of St. Peter’s 
church in Leyden was lifted and a 
grave made for the heroic pastor of 
the Pilgrims—one of the true spirit- 
ual forefathers of America. 

Professor Arber, who, in his capi- 
tal book, “The Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” declares that “hunting after 
lost books beats fox hunting,” has 
made out a complete list of publica- 
tions of the Pilgrim Press in Choir 
Alley. In the case of anonymous 
books, the names of their supposed 
authors are given in brackets. The 
figures on the right refer to the sizes, 
which were quarto, octavo or six- 


teenmo. 
1617. 
Thomas Cartwright. Commen- 
tarii ...in Proverbia Salo- 
4 
Doctor William Ames. Rescriptio 
16 


[Walter Travers.}| A Declara- 
tion of Ecclesiastical Discipline 4 
[John Field and Thomas Wilcox.] 
An Admonition to the Parlia- 
[Thomas Cartwright.] A Second 
Admonition to the Parliament. 4 
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1618. 
De vera et genuina Jesu Christi 
Thomas Cartwright. A Confuta- 
tion of the Rhemists’ Transla- 


om, Ge fol. 
John Robinson. The People’s 

Thomas Dighton. Certain Rea- 

sons ... against Conformity 

to Get... 8 
A Defense of the Petition tor 


R. H. [Richard Harrison]. 
little treatise upon Ps. cxxi. 1.. 16 
[Laurence Chaderton.] <A Ser- 


mon on Rom. xii. 3-8 ........ 16 
1610. 
[David Calderwood.] Perth As- 


[David Calderwood.] De Regi- 
mine Ecclesie Scoticane brevis 

William Euring. An Answer to 
Thomas Drakes’ Ten Counter 


Thomas Dighton. The Second 

Part . . . refusing Conformity 


It is perfectly easy to see what 
would have happened to the “Brown- 
ists” of Leyden had James and his 
holy politicians got hold of them in 
England. One can hardly recognize 
in the kingdom of Great Britain since 
1688, and in the free England and dis- 
guised republic of to-day, the des- 
pot-cursed and bishop-ridden coun- 
trv of 1620. It is equally difficult to 
think of an Anglican bishop of that 
age as we now think of those living 
ornaments to scholarship and religion 
who grace their sees and episcopal 
chairs. That the Pilgrim printers were 
the “beginners of a better time,” no 
reasonable man now holds a doubt. 
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A MIND READER. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


tween them. The fire had sunk 

very low, and Dick, playing 
absently with the poker, was gazing 
moodily into the embers. Doris, sit- 
ting further back, her elbows on her 
knees, her face resting between her 
hands, was staring blankly at the back 
of his head. She was utterly unable 
to break the silence, although it was 
terrible to her. A new thought, wak- 
ened by Dick’s last discontented 
words, had almost paralyzed her 
physically, while it set her mind to 
work with lightning speed. How, 
when she had known Dick so long, 
had she never guessed this side of him 
before? How, when she loved him so 
well, had she failed to read his heart? 

Just then a little swan-song of flame 
burst from the dying fire; and as if it 
broke the spell of Dick’s unwonted 
silence, he too blazed out again into 
speech. 

“Hang it, Doris, nowadays a man 
spends the best part of his life work- 
ing for the things he wants; and by 
the time he gets them he is too old 
to enjoy them. I don’t want to wait 
till I’m fifty and blasé for the good 
things of this world. I want them 
now. I’m at my best now.” Uncon- 
sciously he expanded his broad chest 
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A LONG silence had fallen be- 


and threw up his fine head with a 
proud gesture. 

Doris essayed to speak. “All good 
things are worth working and -wait- 
ing for.” 

“Yes; but suppose meantime some 
one else comes along-and snaps up 
that particular good thing that you 
have set your heart upon! What are 
you going to do about it? Sit still 
and let him take it? You can’t say 
anything yourself; you have no right 
to meddle. You are gagged and 
bound, helpless, because vour grand- 
father didn’t make a fortune out of old 
rags, or soap-grease, or stove black- 
ing.” Doris was still silent, and Dick 
went on impetuously: “Then nowa- 
days girls expect so much,—of course 
they have a right to. They are 
brought up to have everything they 
want. But it makes things so much 
harder for the man who wants a home 
of his own, for the first time! He 
doesn't want to drag the girl he cares 
for into a life where she will have to 
work, and skimp, and give up things 
she has been used to expect. He 
doesn’t want to take her out of the 
set where she is happy and free from 
care, and see her snubbed by her 
friends who have married better than 
she has. | don’t want my wife to lose 
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anything by marrying me,—as she 
would now. I can’t ask a girl to wait 
for me, knowing that it must be years 
perhaps before I can give her what 
she deserves. I can’t ask for a long 
engagement—it’s not fair to the girl. 
I can’t do it.” 

He paused, and seemed waiting for 
some word from her. Doris drew a 
long breath. Who would have imag- 
ined that jolly, happy-hearted Dick, 
who never seemed to trouble himself 
about anything or anybody, had even 
thought about such things! What 
had set him to thinking at last? Her 
eves rested on him tenderly. He 
seemed very young to her, though he 
was really several years older than 
herself. 

“You are impatient, Dick,” she 
said gently. “You are doing well 
with your practice, better than any- 
one could possibly have hoped. I 
don’t see why you are so discouraged 
all at once.”’ 

“All at once!” he retorted bitterly. 
“It isn’t all at once.. I have felt the 
injustice of the whole position all 
along; but I haven't realized till now 
how far it can affect me.” Doris 
started. “I never felt the whole con- 
founded tyranny of modern business 
over a man who has his own way to 
make, until I discovered something 
to wait and long for myself. I’ve only 
just waked up, Doris. But you know 
me, I believe, better than I know my- 
self. You must have seen what has 
heen bothering me lately—what has 
kept me out of everything, away from 
vou and evervone else. I can’t stand 
it, Doris. But what can I do? IT 
can't ask a girl to marry me now; it 
would be too selfish and unmanly.” 

Doris strove to keep her voice light 
and careless as usual. “If you asked 
her she could do no more than refuse. 
And she might accept you.” 

“ne would be no worse than the 
other. No, I cannot ask her. I can’t 
think of marriage for years; and she 
will have found a better man long be- 
fore that. I’m handicapped at the 
very start,—unlucky devil that I am, 
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| had no business to fall in love. 
And I don’t see how I came to speak 
of it at all—I swore not to. It was 
the fire, | suppose; I always lose my 
head over an open fire. You are good 
to listen to me, Doris,—you've always 
been good to me. But you can't help 
me this time. No one can help me 
this time. Well, it won't do for me 
to sit here longer mooning over this 
fire.—goodness knows what I might 
say; besides, the fire’s out already. 
I’m a fool, dear, to bother you with 
this. Don’t think about it. Maybe 
something will turn up before we 
grow hoary and decrepit.” 

He had risen abruptly, and he 
stood over her as he talked, still look- 
ing into the embers. She was about 
to speak, when at the last words he 
stooped and lightly kissed her hair; 
then with a second good-by he hur- 
ried away,—and in a moment the 
outer door banged after him. 

Half dazed she sat on the pile of 
cushions, her lips still parted for the 
words which his unexpected caress 
had petrified. She raised her hand to 
her head and let it rest on the spot 
which his lips had touched. The em- 
bers were nearly dead. Suddenly she 
jumped up and, seizing the bellows, 
blew them vigorously until the fire re- 
vived again into a transient afterglow. 
She stood watching it, her face kin- 
dling with the eagerness of a new 
hope. 

So this was what it meant. This 
was why he had come less and less 
often of late, and had seemed to avoid 
her. He was afraid to speak, and she 
had been too stupid to guess why. 
Even now she hardly dared to dream 
that it was true. He was so proud, 
poor fellow, and conscientious to a 
fault. But—he also should have 
known ier better. Was she a girl to 
dread giving up the insipid society of 
which already she had tasted more 
than enough? Was she too proud or 
too delicate to work? Then, as he 
had done, she squared her strong 
voung shoulders and glanced at the 
rosy, firm face reflected from the mir- 
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ror above the fireplace. She had al- 
ways felt that she was moulded for a 
poor man’s wife. She had _ the 
strength, the physique, the will,—the 
thought had no terrors. She could 
work; it would be no sacrifice. Sacri- 
fice to work with Dick! She clasped 
her hands and rested her flushed face 
upon them, smiling. If he only had 
asked her! If she only could have 
found her tongue to tell him some- 
thing of what she felt, when he had 
paused, waiting for the hint to speak! 
With sudden resolution she ran to her 
desk, and seized her pen. She often 
lacked the inspiration to say the right 
words at the right time; but after- 
wards—usually when it was too late— 
they came to her in armies. She 
wrote with no hesitancy now. 

“Dear Dick: You went so suddenly that I 
had no chance to speak. O Dick, I had 
no idea you felt so; I never guessed it. 
How can you feel as you do about asking 
the girl you love? It would be no sacri- 
fice if she loves you—and she must—to 
give up all the world for your sake. Be- 
lieve me, Dick, she can as little bear to 
wait as you. She is as impatient, and she 
is brave and willing. Let her help you. 


Two heads are better than one to conquer 
the world, and two hearts in one are still 


stronger. She is only waiting for you to 
ask her, Dick. I must be away to-morrow 
evening. Come the next one, will you 


not?” 


The hours crept slowly during the 
two following days. Knowing Dick's 
aversion to writing letters she was not 
disappointed at receiving no word 
from him; and as only his evenings 
were free, she could not expect to see 
him until the time she had named. 

She sat again by the fire at last lis- 
tening for the door-bell. She had 
dressed with unusual care and had 
placed a rose in her hair just over the 
spot which Dick had consecrated. 
She trembled a little at thought of 
what she had done, wondering what 
he would think,—whether he would 
consider her note bold—for as soon as 
it was sent she had half wished to 
recall it. 

It was still early when the bell 
rang, and then Dick came leaping up 
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the stairs. She went forward to meet 
him, half shamefacedly, half proudly, 
a deep rose on her cheeks. He took 
both her hands warmly and held them 
in his big ones. 

“Vou dear, sweet girl!’ he said, and 
beamed on her happily. 

“You got my note?” She wanted 
to open the half-painful subject and 
have it over with at once. 

“VYes,—you were a dear to write 
it. You don’t know what strength 
and hope it put into me. “I had spent 
the wretchedest of nights; and your 
note came like showers to the thirsty 
flowers.” 

“Perhaps I ought not to have writ- 
ten what I did,” she said timidly. 
“But—I couldn’t help it—vyou were 
so blue and wretched, Dick, and— 
and I was so afraid you would never 
speak of it again.” 

“T never should,” he laughed hap- 
pily, “I never should have dared, | 
do believe, but for that note, Doris.” 

They were sitting before the fire 
now, as on that last time, side by side: 
and he seized the poker for his usual 
onslaught upon the coals. 

“You—you were pleased, then?” 

“Pleased !—why, it gave me just the 
assurance I needed. [ have known 
so few girls well, except you, Doris— 
no sisters, nor mother. I didn’t know 
how they really looked at these things. 
I supposed you society girls were all 
like those in books—beyond the 
reach of poor fellows like me.”’ 

“Are you going to ask her?” 

“Ask her?—why, I’ve asked her al- 
ready,—and it was just as you said. 
She pretends that it is no sacrifice at 
all. And so I’m engaged, Doris, 
thanks to you,—dear!” 

Before her eyes the fire seemed to 
flare and spread and envelop all 
things in a scorching heat; and she 
herself was in the midst of it—and her 
heart was its very centre. Mechan- 
ically she raised her hand to her hair 
and took out the little rosebud, hold- 
ing it to her lips to hide their trem- 
bling. 

“Engaged already!” 


Her voice 
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sounded light and careless to him, but 
it reverberated strangely in her own 
ears. vit happened last night, I sup- 
pose. 

“Yes, last night. And I just 
dropped in here to tell you, you dear 
girl, before going to her. O Doris, 
[ am so happy!” 

“I’m so glad, Dick. But vou 
haven't told me who it is, you know.” 

“Didn't I,—didn’t tell you!—the 
other mght? But you guessed of 
course,—your note showed vou—who 
could it be but Florence? And yet, 
she is such a delicate—such a little 
butterfly, you know,—I hadn't dared 
dream she would be a poor man’s 
wife. But she is willing to try—just 
as you said, Doris. And it won't have 
to be a long engagement, either. You 
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understand people so well, Dorts. 
You must be a mind-reader. You 
are wonderful, Doris!” 

“Yes—I am very wonderful—lI 
surprise myself sometimes. But—l 
am such a mind-reader that. | know 
you want to be gone this minute, 
Dick, and that Florence is expecting 
vou. I mustn’t keep you any longer. 
Run away.” 

He rose with ill-concealed eager- 
ness. ‘“‘Well—I suppose Florence is 
waiting for me. You must go to see 
her to-morrow, Doris. She admires 
you tremendously, and thinks you are 
such a wonderful girl. And you are, 
you know! Good-by, Doris.” 

She stood where he left her, looking 
into the fire; and she dropped the 
little rose gently upon the coals. 
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OUT OF THE MOUTH OF 


CZARS. 


By Edward Everett Hale. 


men!” This is the song of the 

angels; and whatever else 
Christmas day sings or does not 
sing, it must sing this song. It must 
sing it with good heart in the spirit 
with which St. Luke wrote it upon his 
parchment. We must not sing it as 
if we were raking up some forgotten 
Doric music; we must sing it as the 
song of what shall be and with the 
music of what shall be. 

The Philistine of the world is apt to 
turn on us and say that the coming of 
the Prince of Peace has been only a 
signal for war. This Philistine 
smacks his lips as he tells of inquisi- 
tion, of autos-da-f¢é,and of what we call 
‘sacred wars;’’ and he asks us if this 
is the best that our Prince of Peace 
can do. He tells us that as the past 
has been so shall the future be. He 
ridicules the titles which great sov- 
ereigns have taken: “His Christian 
Majesty,” “His Catholic Majesty,” 
and “Defender of the Faith,” and tries 
to show us that their diplomacy and 
their statecraft were aimed as selfishly 
as were those of Alexander or Tamer- 
lane or any of the un-Christian con- 
querors. And when we still sing the 
song of peace, when we still maintain 
that the twentieth century is going to 
take one of the great steps forward, he 
makes a new investment in Spanish 
bonds, and says that he will bet on war. 

Now it is my business, in the four 
thousand words which this reader will 
accept with my Christmas and New 
Year’s wishes, to show the possibili- 
ties and the probabilities of that un- 
derstanding between the states of 
Christendom which shall bring about 
a Permanent Tribunal in the next 
century, to which they shall be more 
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and more willing to refer the disputes 
which now cost the lives of brave men 
in battle and the tears of sad women 
weeping for their dead. 

Before I begin, | should like to say 
a word or two to Goliath of Gath and 
Og the king of Bashan, or to any of 
their descendants who believe, as one 
of them did, that “the Lord is on the 
side of the heaviest battalions.” 
These are the men who taunt us with 
the record of history, and who call 
our plans and previsions for universal 
peace the dreams of those who are 
half crazy or (which to the Philistine 
is the same thing) are imaginative or 
fanciful—‘the poet’s dream, you 
know.” 

It is perfectly true that the prophets 
and poets are all on one side. From 
the time when Isaiah sang that a little 
child should lead the lion and the kid 
together, the prophets have not fal- 
tered. And no one is sorry if he can 
be on the side of the prophets and at 
the same time cut off his coupons in 
the closet of a security vault. The 
interest of our present crisis comes 
from the fact that for once the man of 
this world so far is on the side of the 
sons of God. And it is your great 
soldiers, the great Grant and Sherman 
and Von Moltke, who tell us_ that 
peace is what we must seek for, and, 
more than that, who point to us our 
way. 

Now, to begin at the beginning, let 
us look a little at this historical bug- 
bear. It will be worth the while of 
anyone who reads this paper to stop 
here, on this afternoon in the Christ- 
mas time, and take down his Gibbon, 
forgetting this writer while he does 
so. Read Gibbon’s history of those 
two centuries which he pronounces 
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the happiest period of written history. 
Read of the reigns of the Antonines, 
which began in.that blessed time a 
little after Trajan and lasted for six 
generations of men. Absolute peace 
in the Roman empire, from frontier to 
frontier! The Prince of Peace had not 
come far, but he had come so far as 
this. The apostles had been cruci- 
fied; many a martyr had gone to the 
stake; but the essential spirit of the 
New Life was in the court of the An- 
tonines and was among the peoples 
around the Mediterranean. This 
reader would not be reading either 
Gibbon or the NEw ENGLAND MAGa- 
ZINE if there had not been those two 
centuries of profound peace and of the 
marvels which peace brings to the 
world. It was then that wool and 
flax came across from western Asia to 
western Europe; it was then that 
wheat became an article of food for 
Gaul and Spaniard and even Briton, 
as it had made the bread of Italy and 
Kegypt. 

That civilization of western Europe 
which makes possible the printing 
of this paper is the fruit of those 
two centuries of peace. Now all 
this came about because the Anto- 
nines and the emperors before them 
and after them were idealists, because 
they could swing on_ rainbows, 
because they did look forward and 
not back, and they left it for God's 
ehildren to work out His great cause 
in their own way. Nobody pretends 
that this was the direct work of 
hishops or archbishops; but on the 
other hand no one reads history with- 
out seeing that here are two centuries 
in which the idea of right was the 
dominant idea of politics, and this 
miserable caprice of Napoleon, that 
physical force was the only director, 
was set on one side. When you talk 
of dreamers and poets and idealists, 
when you talk of the peace policy as 
being transcendental and impossible, 
you must begin by accounting for two 
centuries of peace in the reign of the 
\ntonines. 

So is it that very good Philistine 


logic and rhetoric have run against 
facts even,—and facts are what Philis- 
tines have to bow to. 

Now let us come down from Anto- 
nines to Bourbons. Henry IV was 
certainly not a vague, dreamy idealist. 
Henry did not swing upon rainbows, 
or talk nonsense in words of four syl- 
lables. He was a person who had a 
good deal to do with practical affairs. 
Now Henry LV had developed the 
Great Design,—as the Emperor Nich- 
olas might well call it to-day,—even 
in its detail. Henry IV had set his 
heart upon a permanent peace for 
Europe and a Permanent Tribunal for 
Europe. At that moment there were 
five monarchies and nine electorates 
and republics in Europe, which had to 
be consulted,—to the number in all 
of fourteen. Henry’s diplomacy and 
Henry's vigor of arms were such that 
he persuaded, coaxed and compelled 
thirteen of these states to agree in the 
Great Design. 

Of the Great Design Sully writes. 
Now nobody will say that Sully was 
a dreamer or a vague fool who plaved 
with abstract ideas. Sully knew what 
was the force of arms as well as any 
man; but Sully was convinced by the 
king. Sully says: 

“I found myself confirmed in the opin- 
ion that the ‘Great Design’ was, upon the 
whole, just in its intention, possible and 
even practicable in all its points, and in- 
finitely glorious in all its effects. So that, 
upon all occasions, I was the first to recall 
the King to his engagements, and some- 
times to convince him by those very argu- 
ments which he had himself taught me.” 

Elizabeth certainly was Philistine 
enough to satisfy most people. She 
could lie as well as the best of them; 
she could steal as well as the best of 
them; she could do anything for the 
present as well as Goliath of Gath 
could. But Elizabeth and Burleigh 
and all of them gave their assent to 
the Great Design; and the Great De- 
sign was in fact amended by sugges- 
tions which her masterly circle of 
statesmen made. Indeed, the death 
of Elizabeth and the murder of Henry 
give, alas, the two reasons why the 
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Great Design was not set on foot 
three hundred years before the days 
of this young Emperor Nicholas. 
That miserable Ravaillac, in driving 
his dagger into Henry’s heart, set 
back the civilization of the world by 
three centuries. 

In America, however, any recur- 
rence either to the reign of the Anto- 
nines or to the reign of Henry seems 
almost trivial in the face of the em- 
bodiment of the Great Design in the 
“Supreme Court of the United 
States.” Here is a victory, the great- 
est which has been achieved in cen- 
turies ; and it is directly in the line of 
the victory which is going to establish 
the United States of Europe, the 
United States of North and South 
America, and so the United States of 
Christendom. 

Hiere were thirteen independent 
states. They were made independent 
by the consent of their old suzerain. 
England had abandoned them to their 
fate. And there are plenty of English 
satires of that time which told how, 
after a few vears of freedom, they 
would be rushing back to the em- 
brace of the dear old motherland; 
they would need her protection, they 
would need her counsel, they would 
need her wealth. But they never did 
rush back to her embrace. And 
why? 

secause they bound themselves to- 
gether to submit all their disputes to 
one Supreme Court. They established 
a Permanent Tribunal, before which 
they would bring every cause of con- 
troversy, great or small. Questions 
of boundary, such as have convulsed 
Germany and Italy; questions of 
trade, such as have kept parties asun- 
der whom God meant to care for each 
other; questions of religion, such as 
parted the Catholic of Maryland from 
the Puritan of Massachusetts; ques- 
tions of race, such as parted the 
Huguenot of Carolina from the 


Dutchman of New York, from the 
Irishman of the Alleghanies and the 
Englishman of all these provinces,— 
all such questions, out of which wars 
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might have been easily made under 
Philistine reigns, faded into thin air, 
so that the people of America do not 
even know’ how much they have 
gained by the Permanent Tribunal. 
We had in New England, within 
half a century, a boundary question 
between Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, out of which a first-rate war 
could have been made had Massachu- 
setts been named Prussia and Rhode 
Island been named Austria. German 
states have gone to war again and 
again on less difficult questions than 
that which should determine what 
were the head waters of the Charles 
River. Missouri and Iowa had a 
similar question at issue,—a question 
which was so dainty and close that 
the armed militia of each state was 
called out, that it might be settled by 
a resort to arms. So it would have 
been settled but that there was a 
Supreme [Tribunal which adjudicated 
in this case, as in the case of Massa- 
chusetts. Question after question— 
of more importance or of less impor- 
tance makes no difference—has been 
decided in this way by this Supreme 
Tribunal, so that now the average 
American does not know how slight 
have been the causes which have pre- 
cipitated war in states which had no 
such tribunal to which to refer their 
questions. This is the reason why 
people who know anything about it 
say that the United States herself is 
the greatest peace society. And 
when the statesman of intelligence 
and foresight speaks of such an 
arrangement in the future, he speaks 
with the recollection of what has been 
in the past. 
In one hundred and -nine_ years 
since the Supreme Court first met, it 
has decided case upon case, some- 
times more than one at the same time, 
in such controversies between states. 
For the Supreme Court exists: these 
states have promised to bring their 
quarrels before the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court decides, and 
these states yield. It does not 
require a policeman’s baton; it does 
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not require the flash of a musket. 
Forty-six states yield to the decision. 
There was one terrible exception, in 
the Civil War; but that exception 
came from the miserable failure in the 
beginning, by which the class of ques- 
tions relating to slavery was practi- 
cally excluded from the decision of 
the great tribunal. 

With such inspirations his- 
tory, one may say with such prece- 
dents for action, the world to-day is 
called upon to create a Permanent 
Tribunal, not simply for North Amer- 
ica, not; as Mr. Blaine hoped, for 
North and South America, but for all 
that part of the world which calls it- 
self civilized. This means, under the 
law which the Prince of Peace gave to 
the world, the part of the world which 
is called by his name, the states of 
Christendom. It will be their busi- 
ness, in the quarter of a century be- 
fore us,—let us hope in le 
to create the Permanent Tribunal of 
the united kingdoms, empires and re- 
publics of the world, which shall 
agree upon this one thing, though 
they disagree upon all others. They 
shall agree that there shall exist one 
tribunal, before which in the first in- 
stance the questions of these states 
should be brought for adjudication. 

As to detail, it is probable that two 
or three of the powers will first agree 
on such a tribunal. That tribunal 
will exist. Its decisions shall be so 
calm and clear that the powers which 
have created it will be willing to sub- 
mit more and more cases for its 
inquiry and solution. Then some 
fourth power will propose to join this 
league, and a fifth and a sixth, till the 
great powers and the smaller powers 
are at one,—not in government, not 
in religion, not in taking the same 
view of education, of health, or even 
© personal duty, but in the determi- 
1 tion that questions of controversy 
shall be left to one tribunal to decide 
them, according to the principles, not 
hard to find, of international law. 

And now we come to a Christmas 
time which marks the conclusion of a 


year in which this policy of a central 
board of jurisprudence has received 
magnificent accessions. The Em- 
peror Nicholas of Russia has distin- 
guished himself, among all the sov- 
ereigns of our time, among all sov- 
ereigns since Henry IV, by pledging 
himself to the Great Design. Read 
his magnificent manifesto. It should 
be printed in the calendars of the 
new-born year. It should be pasted 
as a broadside on the walls of tem- 
ples and courts and arsenals. The 
words of it should be remembered by 
all children in the schools, as they re- 
member the words of the Declaration 
of Independence. Here is a monu- 
ment which may be made to mark the 
beginning of the world’s course on its 
new career: 

“This conference of the nations would 
be, by the help of God, a happy presage of 
the century which is about to open. It 
will bring together in one focus the efforts 
of all the states which are sincerely seek- 
ing to make the great conception of uni- 
versal peace triumph over the elements of 
trouble and discord. At the same time, it 
would cement an agreement of the prin- 
ciples of equity and right, on which are 
to be built the security of states and the 
welfare of the peoples. It cements such 
an agreement in a corporate consecra- 
tion. 


(ne is sorry to see and to hear cap- 
tious criticisms on the Czar’s pro- 
posal. All the same, in the face of 
captious criticism, the great powers 
will have to assent to the proposal. 
This conference must be held. Let us 
hope that it will lead to some partial 
disarmament. But whether it do or 
not, that is of the less imr tance. 
Our prayer is for peace on eu. our 
policy and plan, therefore, must be 
for the physical establishment of the 
tribunal, whose dignity and wisdom, 
whose honor and loyalty to truth, 
shall make it possible to decide upon 
questions without reference to the ac- 
cidents of war. 

Whatever the conference may do 
about present armaments, it can cer- 
tainly determine on a tribunal whose 
dignity and prestige and power shall 
make such armaments unnecessary. 
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Given that provision, given such a 
solution of angry discussion, and we 
shall not need to count armies by 
millions of muskets, or to be doubling 
the size of fleets, or to be inventing 
new engines of destruction. Armies 
will fade away. They will be needed 
at first as precaution, as men kept 
candles in the house after gas was 
invented, as they keep the gas pipes 
while they are still afraid of the elec- 
tric current. But the precautions will 
grow less and less, fewer and fewer. 

The new tribunal will erist. One 
or two statesmen from America, men 
of the first dignitv in the republic, 
with such honors conferred upon 
them as shall give them distinction 
among all other servants of the state, 
—these will meet one or two men 
from England, crowned with honors 
such as England knows how to give, 
and one or two, perhaps, from France. 
They will add to themselves, as what 
the old courts called “assessors,” two 
of the leading lights of international 
law from Switzerland, from Italy, 
from Belgium, or where you please, 
so only they be men whose character 
and learning and honor are known of 
all men. And this tribunal will exist. 
There will be no corporal’s guard and 
no regiment of soldiers at its doors; 
but it will exist. No one will be com- 
pelled to carry a case of difficulty 
before it; but it will exist. 

The plan here blocked out is sub- 
stantially the plan of the New York 
State Bar Association, a body of men 
who do not swing upon rainbows, 
who do not dream dreams, who do 
not attempt impossibilities. In the 
language of one of these men, the tri- 
bunal will nail up its shingle, and on 
the shingle will be the words: “Inter- 
national justice administered here.” 

Ultimately, as one puts his foot 
upon ice of which he is not sure, the 
rulers of two of these nations will sub- 
mit to it some case of which their 
diplomatists are sick and _ weary. 
Was the St. Luke River once called 
St. Mark’s, or ought it not be called 
St. Matthew’s? Nobody has seen the 
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river for three centuries, but there are 


‘books somewhere, and maps some- 


where else, which will tell what it was 
and where it is, and on truth in such 
matters depends a controversy be- 
tween these two great powers. They 
will submit the case to the tribunal. 
The tribunal will have power to call 
for testimony, to consult experts, to 
refer inquiries to masters, and it will 
make its decision,—and that decision 
will command the respect of the 
world. 

Or it may be that pathetic ques- 
tion whether the woman of 1950 shall 
wear a sealskin jacket or no, involv- 
ing that other question whether every 
mother of these half-reasoning seals 
shall be murdered, and every baby 
born to her shall be starved, to satis- 
fy Philistine greed. It is a question 
to be determined by fact, by science, 
by testimony ; a question in which all 
nations have the same interest, and 
which the great tribunal shall decide. 
After the experience of a few such de- 
cisions, the world of common sense 
will no more go back to what is called 
the arbitrament of arms than the 
world of common sense now goes 
back to armor or to chivalry. Ques- 
tions of commerce, questions of pa- 
tent rights, questions of new discovery 
in literature, in history, in the fine 
arts, are now determined without any 
flinging down of the gauntlet upon 
the floor. And as the Prince of Peace 
takes one more majestic step in his 
career, the other questions, not larger 
nor more difficult, which are now sub- 
mitted to war will be submitted to the 
great tribunal which in the twentieth 
century He will call. 

The truth is that commerce and in- 
vention and discovery have made the 
world so small that the old rivalries 
are impossible. The frivolous and 
fussy Diplomacy of the Treaty of 
Westphalia, of the congresses of Ger- 
man states, of the ambassadors and 
foreign ministers of to-day, is even 
absurd in the presence of the habits of 
The world which 


is used to seeing American flour or 
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iron or fleets laden with people sent 
hither and thither by messages which 
will go half round the globe in halt 
an hour ridicules the slow processes 
of ancient diplomacy. It was thus 
that, when the mercantile world heard 
that the diplomatists were proposing 
to make war between England and 
America over the \V enezuela question 
which had been dragging along tor 
two or three centuries, the world of 
modern life roused up and opened its 
mouth and said, “There shall be no 
fighting.” The world of diplomacy 
heard and obeyed. 

The yvoung- emperor of Russia has 


RUSSIA, 


made himself the spokesman of the 
modern world. “The principles of 
equity and right shall be conse- 
crated.” The world wanted to have 
this said; and now it has been said by 
one having authority. The six great 
powers will join with him in such con- 
secration. The lesser nowers have 
more at stake than the six great pow- 
ers. lhe strong and the weak shall 
unite in the great procession of tri- 
umph by which the gates of peace are 
to be closed forever. And the young- 
est of emperors shall teach them. 

“Out of the mouth of Czars Thou 
hast perfected praise.” 
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By Camille Thurwanger. 


GENIUS among modern sculp- 
A tors was J. B. Carpeaux. He 
left behind him, in spite of the 
brevity of his career, works which will 
gain for him the universal admiration 
of posterity. No one else has been 
able as he has been, by displacing a 
muscle, by draping a fold, by bring- 
ing a sinew into relief, to give to the 
cold, hard marble the appearance of 
life and movement. 

Born. at Valenciennes 1826 
in humble circumstances, Carpeaux 
showed from his earliest years a won- 
derful gift for sculpture. When aged 
sixteen, he came to Paris and began 
his studies, into which he put all his 
soul. Less than two vears later, bv 


the help of 


“Grand Prix de Rome,” when he 
was twenty-six vears old. The sub- 
ject which the Académie Francaise 
had selected for the competition 
was “Hector’s larewell to his 
Astyanax,’ from the sixth book of 
the Iliad. Instead of expressing the 
sentiment by superabundant gesture 
of hands raised to heaven and the 
rest, as almost all his competitors had 
done, he represented Hector as press- 
ing his child to his heart while rais- 
ing his eves to heaven to invoke Jupi- 
ter. The movement is temperate and 
calm, the gesture noble and beautiful. 
This group may still be seen at the 

Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
Shortly after, Carpeaux was in the 
Eternal City, 


Beauvais, then 
councillor at 
Valenciennes, 
Carpeaux's na- 


tive city 
granted him a 
small vear- 


ly allowance 
which permit- 
ted to 
continue his 
studies. Sev- 
eral years 
passed in hard 
labor and 
struggles, dur- 
ing which 
there grew in 
him a_ deep 
feeling of ad- 
miration for 


where he con- 
ceived an en- 
thusiastic ad- 
miration for 
Michael ‘An- 
gelo’s works, 
towhich he re- 
mained — faith- 
ful all his life. 
While in Italy, 
he did not pro- 


duce many 
works, apply- 
ing himself 


more to con- 
templation 
and admira- 
tion of old 
masterpieces 
than to pro- 
duction, finish- 


the old Italian 

masters; and 

thenceforth his dream was to go 

Rome and study there face to face 

with his ideals. With this in view, 

he competed for and gained the 
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From a sketch by himself, 


CARPEAUX, 


ing so few 
piecesthat Mr. 


chvietz, then director of the Aca- 


unfavorable 
sculptor, 
lazy. 


made 
young 
upon as 


demie in Rome, 
reports of the 
who was looked 
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After the bronze in the Garden of the Tuileries, Paris, 
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FRONT OF THI 


After several reprimands from the 
Minister of Fine Arts, Carpeaux sent 
a “Fisherboy,” which proved that its 
author had certainly not entirely wasted 
his time. These few years passed in 
Italy were devoted to observation and 
study; and they were the happiest 
vears of his life. It was under the in- 
fluence of this artistic country that he 
developed his enthusiastic love for the 
ideal. He wrote to a friend in 1874: 
“T used to run through the streets of 
the Eternal City, with my crayon in 
hand, sketching quickly and under 
the eves of my friends all kinds of 
things. They did not understand 
how I could see in nature such noble, 
tender and characteristic subjects. | 
used to endeavor to explain to them 
the art of seeing, but few of them 
could understand. It was because 
they understood nothing but the 
study of plastic beauty in nature; they 
did not comprehend the enthusiasm 
that electrifies and inspires the artist, 
which enables him to find sublime ex- 
pressions, and lifts him up to a higher 
level than that of our daily life. This 
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PUILERIFS, 


is what I call the second sight of the 
artist.”’ 
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The fourth vear which Carpeaux 
spent at the Villa Medicis was devoted 
to a large and important work, a 
group representing Ugolino and his 
four sons. However natural it may 
now seem that an artist should repre- 
sent in sculpture a group of so many 
figures, and especially of such a char- 
acter, expressing hunger, agony and 
despair, it was at that time a challenge 
to tradition and convention. No one 
then imagined sculpture taking such 


greatest masters. No one was ever 
better fitted to realize in sculpture the 
terrible episode of the Divine Come- 
dy. Any one who cares to examine 
the books of sketches, presented to 
the Louvre by Prince Stirbey, can 
judge to what extent Carpeaux was 
possessed by his subject. Ugolino’s 
head recalls the work of Michael An- 
gelo. Both the cramped attitude and 
the modelling of the figure are in per- 
fect conformity with the characteriza- 


TRIUMPIE OF FLORA, 


a subject, which painting alone had 
ever dared treat. But Carpeaux was 
not a man to be handicapped by con- 
ventionalism; and after a desperate 
fight with the director of the academy 
in Rome, he gave the world a group 
that made him forever famous. The 
power with which he had expressed 
life, palpitating, shuddering life, with 
its anguish and its pain, was a revela- 
tion, and gave him rank among the 


tion of Dante’s poem. The represen- 
tation may be called Dantesque, 
showing such strength and play of 
muscles as Barye used to put into the 
anger of an enraged tiger or the hun- 
gry velling of a jaguar. The bronze 
of this group can be seen in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries in Paris. 

The son of a humble workman, 
Carpeaux did not possess the man- 
ners and stvle of society people; but 
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being received in the aristocratic cir- 
cles and at the court of Napoleon III 
soon after his return from Italy, he 
showed innate refinement, and was 
not out of place anywhere, in spite of 
some eccentricities, which were exag- 
gerated and turned to account by his 
enemies and unsuccessful rivals, who 
accused 
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developed than his reason, would 
necessarily be unusually exposed to 
suffering and vexation.”’ 

A short time after his return to 
France, Carpeaux was presented by 
Comte de Nieuwerkerke, at the Tuil- 
eries, where he was graciously re- 
ceived by the Emperor, who soon 

showed 


him of 
coarseness. 
Carpeaux 
was short 
in stature 
rather 
small. “‘He 
is always 
brimming 
over with 
passions to 
estheti- 
cism, says 
Edmond de 
Goncourt 
in his jour- 


not only a 
deep inter- 
est in his 
work, but 
real friend- 
ship for the 
sculptor, 
who was or- 
dered to 
make a bust 
and statue 
ofthe Prince 
Imperial, 
which were 
executed in 
an  impro- 


nal; “his vised studio 
nature is in the large 
nervous, greenhouse 
subject to at the .Tuil- 
emotions of eries. Not 
sudden an- , only social 
ger or e€x- but  finan- 
altation ; an cial success 
incomplete, was com- 
baffling na- ing. for 
ture, always many or- 
on the go, ders came. 
his muscles The  Mar- 
constantly quise de la 


moving and 
his eyes ap- 
pearing like 


Valette, 
Duchess de 
Mouchy, 


those of an Princess 
angry la- |» Mathilde 
borer. The and = other 
af ¢..84 LA DANSE— FACADE OF THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, PARIS. distin- 
genius is : guished 
imprisoned in the outer semblance of | people ordered busts from him; 
a commonplace quarryman, whose and if he had been disposed to 


intelligent head expresses very un- 
common firmness and a fantastic tem- 
per. The life of an artist as anxious 
as he was for glory and renown, and 
whose imagination was so much more 


produce rapid “commercial” work, he 
might soon have made a_ fortune. 
but love for his art was too great 
to allow him to indulge himself in 
money-making. The busts which he 
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CHARLES GOUNOD, 


did execute were marvellous in their 
life and expression. He left about 
thirty, most of which are master- 
pieces. Three remarkable ones be- 
long to the Louvre: a bronze of Beau- 
vais the Valenciennes councillor, one 
of the painter Giraud, and the origt- 
nal plaster cast of Mile. Fiore, the 
celebrated opera dancer; but his two 
finest busts are those of the painter 
(serome (1872) and ot Alexandre 
Dumas (1875). [hese are marvels, 
which no one can forget; thev give 
the most emphatic proof of their 
author's vigorous, supple and caress- 
ing handling. 

(arpeaux’'s greatest fame, however, 
was to come to him through decora- 
tive sculpture. Shortly after his pres- 
entation at court, the /:mperor com- 
missioned him to make a figure for 
the Church of the Trinity, and the 
whole monumental decoration of the 
facade of the Pavillon de ltlore at 
the Palace of the Tuileries. That the 
sculptor’s work might show to the 
best advantage, however, would have 
required. an architecture conceived in 
the same spirit as his sculpture. The 


CHARLES GARNIER, 
principal group, surmounting the pedi- 
ment,represents imperial l‘rance, bear- 
ing light into the world and protecting 


\LEXANDRE DUMAS, FILS. 
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Agriculture and the Sciences. This 
was certainly not the kind of subject 
to inspire our artist, and some critics 
feel that this work does not at all do 
justice to his talent. He does not 
seem as yet to be entirely himself. 
Parts of the work belong to the re- 
ceived classic stvle. The two recum- 
bent male figures of the pediment are 
certainly inspired by Michael Angelo, 
with the spirit of whose work Car- 
peaux was impregnated at this time. 
In spite of all, however, the rendering 
was animated and striking. The por- 
tion that best shows Carpeaux’s gen- 
ius is the central bas-relief, represent- 
ing the Triumph of Flora. All agreed 
in admiration of this creation, so over- 
flowing with life. The wall appears 
suddenly to recede, forming the 
mouth of a cavern. <A _ laughing 
nvmph is seen coming out of the cav- 
ern and playing with some robust. 
round-cheeked, plump little urchins 
and other children. The whole group 
is of a beauty that surprises and de- 
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LOVE WOUNDED, 


sitpy OF A HEAD FOR “LA DANSE,” 


lights the observer. Here Carpeaux 
has at last completely freed him- 
self. Neither the masters he ad- 
mires nor those who directed his 
studies can be traced in his crea- 
tion. his is what made Théophile 
Gautier He was not created to 
be the master or pupil of any man.” 
The startling success of his work 
on the Pavillon de lore proved to 
Carpeaux what was his own proper 
mode of expression. What he un- 
dertakes to do from this time on is ° 
to knead flesh out of bronze or 
marble, to arrest and perpetuate 
even the most fugitive movements, 
to acquire the most extreme free- 
dom of workmanship, the freest 
mastery of his tools, and facility of 
practice. Thanks to the patronage 
of the Emperor, both orders and 
honors came to him in rapid suc- 
cession. He was made Knight of 
the Legion of Honor, and was 
launched upon a successful artistic 
career. His growing success enabled 
him to earn much money; but he 
had no notion of howto take care of 
it and put byfor a rainy day; it went 
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faster than it came. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker. Wherever he hap- 
pened to be, he would take a little 
sketch-book from his pocket, and 
note down in it the faces and gestures 
of people who passed before him. In 
drawing-rooms, as in cafes, at court, 
or in the strect, he sketched evervone. 
He had _ the 


by making sketches on the walls, 
which were of marble and painted. 
bv a touch here and there, he would 
convert the painted marks into fan- 
tastic, grotesque heads .or figures, all 
bearing the unmistakable imprint of 
his masterly hand. The director of 
the establishment was bright enough 

to have these 


awkward habit 
of taking out 


his album in | 
a drawing- | 
room full of | 


people, placing 
himself as if he 
were hiding, 
while everyone 
must see him, 
and sketching 
portraits and 
silhouettes, 
frowning the 
while in a 
most exagger- 
ated and dra- 
matic way. 
Friends 
laughed at him 
and forgave 
this weakness. 
for he was 
much beloved. 
By pupils and 
workman he 
was almost 
worshiped: 
his free and 
easy way, his 


vagaries of a 
genius framed; 
and they still 
remain among 
the curiosities 
of the house. 
The countless 
sketches which 
he left are now 
almost like 
historic docu- 
ments ; for, be- 
ing a constant 
guest at Com- 
piegne and at 
the Tuileries, 
he was able to 
catch from life 
| and fix all the 
| daily expres- 
sions, not only 
of the imperial 
family, but of 
all the celebri- 
ties who were 
received at 
court during 
the later years 
of Napoleon 
III's reign. 


bonhomice 
and kind 
heart made de- 
voted friends 
of all around 
him. He was 
always scrib- 
bling sketching. If he had 
no note-book or scrap of paper at 
hand, his thoughts were put down on 
the wall. He was for a long time un- 
dergoing treatment at a hvydropathic 
establishment, and had to wait his 
turn at the baths. Armed with a pen- 
cil. he several times amused himself 


One anec- 
dote told of 
- Carpeaux 
shows the 


FOUR OUARTERS OF THE WORLD, 


From the Fountain m the Luxembourg Gardens. 


good-natured 
fun that char- 
acterized him. 
()ne evening at the Tuileries the Em- 
peror met him, took him aside, and 
talked for some time with him. This 
caused some excitement in the draw- 
ing-rooms, alike among the friends 
and the enemies of the sculptor. 
There were sly looks and whispered 
words: and when: at last the Em- 
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peror left him, he was assailed with ques- 
tions on every side. “What did the Em- 
peror want?” “What did His Majesty say 
to you?” “What commissions has he given 
vou?” “What did the Emperor want?” re- 
peated the sculptor, having the attention of 
every ear. “Well, he wanted to borrow 
money of me!” The Emperor, to whom 
this was repeated, was more amused than 
anybody else. 

A grave mistake that is frequently made 
by the French government, in connection 
with decorating buildings, is in almost 
always intrusting the sculpture to several 
artists. Instead of commissioning one man 
to execute the four great groups wanted 
for the facade of 
the Paris Opera 
House, which 
would have se- 
cured a harmo- 
nious effect and 
one kind of art, 
the govern- 
ment, through 
Garnier, called 
upon four dif- 
ferent sculptors. 
Among these 


movement. 


LAUGHING BOY, 


A BACCHANTE, 


was Carpeaux. They 
ought to have known 
that the ungovernable 
fire of the man would 
burst forth in protes- 
tation against such 
methods. The three 
other talented men 
represented the tradi- 
tional classical sculp- 
ture. Carpeaux recog- 
nized only one “old 
master, — Michael 
Angelo. Just as 


Rude’s group on the Are de Triomphe dwarfs 
everything around it by comparison, so Car- 
peaux’s group of “La Danse” absorbs all the 
sculptural interest of the facade of the Opera 
House. Everything else seems lifeless beside 
this composition, so full of life and audacious 
Here is seen again the inspiration, 
this time freed from all trammels of his mas- 
ter, Rude, for whom he had all his life felt so 
profound an admiration that even when he 
reached the highest point of his career he 


never failed to go frequently, as if on a pil- 


THE POUTING CHILD, 


grimage, to contemplate the Arc de Tri- 
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omphe; he never passed before 
this chef d’wuvre of his master without 
litting his hat. 

It is no fault of Carpeaux’s if his 
group seems out of harmony with the 
other three. If he had been directed 
to execute all tour, the effect of the 
sculptural decoration of the facade of 
the Opera House would have been 
more inter- 


by the architect ; but Carpeaux was so 
much carried away with his work that 
he seemed to see nothing but his 
dancers, without the least reference to 
the building,—and in his ardor he was 
adding nearly one figure every day to 
the group. In spite of his great ad- 
miration for Carpeaux’s genius, Gar- 
nier used all his energy to make him 
submit to 
the require- 


esting and 
complete. 
In this 
group. of 
dancing fig- 
ures we find 
again all 
sculp- 
turesque 
qualities of 
the ‘Flora, 
and in addi- 
tion the 
rhythm of 
the moving 
bodies. But 
in order to 
judge fully 
ofits beauty, 
one should 
see the plas- 
ter model 
now at the 
Louvre. 

In his 
historv of 
Le Nouvel 
Opera 
(Charles 
(;arnier, the 
architect of 
this fine 


ment of the 
building 
and take 
away some 
of the fig- 
ures. Dut 
he could 
not help be- 
ing captt- 
vated bythe 
beauty of 
(arpeaux’s 
work: and 
he says he 
had made 
up his mind 
to allow a 
little <«is- 
proportion 
in the front 
decoration 
of the ()p- 
era House 
rather than 
deprive the 
world of 
such a mas- 
terpiece. 

In the 
month of 
June, 1869, 


building, 
tells us the DAPHNES 
whole story 

of “La Danse.” — It seems that the 
planning and execution of this group 
proved a long struggle between the 
architect and the sculptor,—the latter 
struggling to give play to his fiery 
imagination; the former, to restrain 
its author in the limited space allotted 
to the group. The silhouette sketch 
had heen accepted with enthusiasm 


the Imper- 


AND CHLOE, or’s prize 


of 100,000 
francs, given only once, was to be 
awarded at the Salon. Carpeaux, who 
had nearly completed his work, hoped 
to obtain it, and hastened his labors 
for the purpose, but in vam. It was 
evident, from the verv character of the 
group, that it would be violently clis- 
cussed, and that the jury chosen to 
award this prize would never under- 
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take to place in the front rank a work 
still to a great extent unappreciated 
and which, despite its brilliant quali- 
ties, would surely be unfavorably crit- 
icised. 

Carpeaux’s group had cost him 
very dear. He had been obliged to 
make an enormous outlay for the 
services of marble-cutters and work- 
men; what any other sculptor would 
have paid 15,000 franes for, cost him 


double 
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veiling his group before he had fully 
completed modelling the figures, 
which are therefore finer in the origi- 
nal plaster model than in the marble. 
When the unveiling took place, the 
most violent attacks were made upon 
the work. For the first time a sculp- 
tor had freed himself entirely from the 
trammels of the antique, from. all 
classical and academic traditions. 
Here was a man who had dared, in 

order to 


that. The 
group, so 
fall of 
movement, 
was deeply 
undercut 
and offered 
extreme 
difficulty 
in point- 
ing. The 
work went 
forward 
slowly, al- 
though 
Carpeaux 
was always 
Bae 
midst of 


represent 
dancing, 
to carve 
real wom- 
en dancing 
around the 
inspiring 
genius, to 
show them 
in the full 
rush of 
movement, 
palpitating 
with life 
and = ener- 
gy. Hewas 
blamed for 
the mate- 
rialism of 


the work- his work, 
men, work- for its want 
ing him- of what 
self with was then 
chisel and called 
compasses. idealism, 
When _ all and was 
was done, really con- 
the group ventional- 
cost him os ism. The 
more’ than MATER DOLOROSA, artist was 
he received denounced 


for it: and when it was finished he 
found himself a poor man, almost lit- 
erally in want. The price for the 
group might have been enough for 
another sculptor; but Carpeaux fre- 
quently destroved in an hour the 
labor of weeks, wishing to put into 
execution the results of a nobler and 
loftier inspiration. 

His poverty is much to be deplored, 
for it was the cause of his haste in un- 


as encouraging depravity; he came 
near being publicly tried. “These 
women, it was said, “are vulgar, 
trivial, repulsive.” Carpeaux was 
in the right. He had_ produced 
from the marble real, lifelike, flesh- 
and-blood women. He _ had en- 
dowed his group with movement, 
with passion, with life. His work 
was a masterpiece of naturalism, 
offensive only to conventional ideas. 
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NEGKESs IN SLAVERY. 


No one had _ hitherto objected to 
nude human figures in sculpture; 
but never before had these suggested 
real life. The figures moved so truly, 
were so perfectly alive, that the 
looker-on felt as if he were gazing 
at real persons. 


the Minister of Fine Arts, decided 
upon the removal of the group. Few 
were the voices that arose to defend 
Carpeaux and his genius. The friends 
he had, including the Emperor, were 
timid before the outpouring of public 
wrath, with which the whole press of 
the country apparently sympathized. 

Garnier, however, did all he possibly 
could to prevent the decree of removal 
from being carried into execution ; he 
thus gained time, and later on, events 
helping, the decision was reversed. 
Meanwhile, when the storm was at 
its height, an act of vandalism aiming 
at the destruction of the group was 
the means of changing for a time the 
current ot feeling. During the night 
some unknown person threw a bottle 
of ink over it, staining the whole 
group and to all appearance endan- 
gering its existence as a work of art. 
A sudden reaction took place, and the 
public, seeing only that a_ great 
artistic production threatened 
with disgrace, joined in the cry: 
“Punish the guilty person and restore 
this masterpiece!” The chemists of 
France and some from other coun- 
tries offered their services; and after 
many attempts under the supervision 
of Carpeaux and Garnier, the black 


Letters came by 
hundreds, ad- 
dressed to the 
court, the Minis- 
trv of Fine Arts, 
the Senate and 
the architect, 
condemning, 
scoffing at the 
work,  de- 
manding its re- 
removal from the 
facade of the Na- 
tional Opera 
House. Atlength 
these letters, 
coming from all 
directions, pro- 
duced their effect, 


and the Emperor 
and Vaillant, 


DANTE PASSING THE STYX, 
From a sketch by Carpeaux, 
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on their pedestal. 


The year 1875 
came without the 
new statue being 
ready; but Car- 
peaux  unfortu- 
nately died dur- 
ing that year. 
The admiration 
due to his great 
talents was now 
carried to excess, 
as the contrary 
sentiment had 
been before. The 
sculptor, thus 
‘arly removed 
from the practice 
of his art, be- 


came one of the 


CARPEAUX’S CHILDREN, 
Studies by Carpeauy. 


spots disappeared. The vandal was 
never discovered. 

It had been decided that the group, 
“La Danse,” should be removed and 
another more in accord with tradition- 
al taste put in its place. Garnier 
obtained permission that Carpeaux 
should be trusted again with the 
designing of the proposed group. 
He also insisted on having the first 
gcroup left where it was until the other 
should be ready to take its place. 
This meant a respite of about three 
years, and he felt certain that during 
this interval the public would get 
used to the sight of the offending 
group. ‘Some months later war broke 
out; and then came the siege and the 


Commune. All work at the Opera 
House was interrupted, the 
group was temporarily forgotten. 


Carpeaux had refused.in his wounded 
pride, to undertake the execution of 
any group meant to replace his 
dancers: the order had in conse- 
quence been given to another sculp- 
tor, who died after finishing his 
model, in 1870. In 1872, the burn- 
ing of the old Opera House caused 
the work to be started afresh, and 


Carpeaux’s dancers were still dancing 


glories of 
France, and his 
group was con- 
sidered one of the greatest works 
of our time. The group became a 
centre of attraction, to which frequent 
pilgrimages were made, and wreaths, 
bouquets and verses were offered in 
memory of the deceased sculptor. 
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No one would have,dared now to 
speak of removing the group; the 
very idea would have been counted 
sacrilegious. 

At one of the court festivals, 
Carpeaux was presented to the 
daughter of the Comte de Montfort. 
He had exchanged only a few words 
with Mile. Amelie de Monttort, when 
he suddenly asked her to marry him. 
The voung lady had heard the seulp- 
tor spoken of. but had never met 
him be- 


FRENCH 


SCULPTOR. 
leaving two broken lives, two victims 
equally to be pitied, and three inno- 
cent children called upon to suffer in 
consequence. (renius, especially in 
art, is often developed at the expense 
domestic virtues; it will 

division and accept no 


of 
brook no 
half share. 
Thanks once more to the patron- 
age of the Emperor, Carpeaux re- 
ceived an order for the Luxembourg 
fountain. Here, as usual, the sub- 
ject to be 


fore, and 
she was 
bewildered 
by this 
strange 
declara- 
tion. Two 
years 
passed 
without 
Mile. de 
Monttort 
happening 
to meet 
Carpeaux 
again, 
when they 
met in the 
house of 
General 
Fleury, 
where both 
were visit- 
ing. The 
sculptor 
imme di- 
ately ap- 


treated, as 
well as the 
mode oft 
interpreta- 
tion de- 
sired, was 
dictated to 
him: “The 
Four 
Quarters 
t 
World Up- 
holding 
the Globe.” 
said the 
descrip- 
tive pro- 
eramme 
At first 
Carpeaux 
erowled a 
good deal, 
for the pro- 
gramme 
imposed 
on him 
seemed un- 


proached 
the young 
lady and 
took up the question where he had left 
it two vears before. “Tis time,” says 
Mme. Carpeaux, “he was permitted to 
pay his addresses. ‘Fhe originality and 
the power of his genius pleased me, 
and, although he was twenty-one 
vears my senior, [ became Mme. Car- 
peaux.” Three children were the 
fruit of this union which afterwards 
became so unhappy for both parties. 
Separation soon followed the union, 


BY M, 


inspiring. 


BERNARD. 13873. “I really 
cannot re- 
peat for the hundred thousandth 


time.’ said he, “four  carvatides 
standing stupidly back to back and 
holding a ball.” Then turning to a 
friend, he added: “Don’t you see the 
kind of big candlestick that this 
would make?” “TI am not afraid,” 
was the answer. “You will not make 
anv ordinary candlestick!” 

The friend was right. Carpeaux 
had been too strongly imbued by his 
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APOTHIEOSIS OF 


CARPEAUX, 


From the Painting by Maignan, in the Luxembourg Gallery. 


master, Rude, with the hatred of so- 
called classic grandeur and conven- 
tional majesty of motionless expres- 
sion, ever to produce an ordinary 
group. He sought for truth of atti- 
tude, movement, life; with these he 
could animate a statue till the bronze 
seemed to breathe—and he found 
means to make a chef d’wuvre of this 
subject. “‘Positively I cannot think 
of anything,” he said; then, getting 
up suddenly, he tapped his forehead 
and cried, “Nevertheless, it turns!” 
It was Galileo’s saying, remembered 
centuries later, that inspired him. 
He had the magnificent idea of repre- 
senting the four quarters of the world 
as giving the necessary momentum to 
the earth which they support, by 
means of splendid torso movements, 
thus causing it to “turn” in very truth. 
Four nude female ngures, a Chinese 
woman, a negro woman, a Peruvian 
and a European, turn with a concen- 


tric movement around an imaginary 
axis, while holding aloft in their 
hands the slight frame of a sphere 
surrounded by an annular belt, on 
which are sculptured the signs of the 


zodiac. The idea was daring and 
picturesque. L.Gonze says of it: “In 


these figures are shown with deep 
and energetic accentuation the special 
moral characteristics of each race and 
the outcome of a marvellously truth- 
ful observation. The European, sure 
of her strength, walks erect with a 
firm and measured step, her head 
raised, her eyes turned toward the 
sidereal space; it is as if she alone 


bore. the whole weight of the uni- 
verse. The Indian woman, igno- 


rant and behind the times, rather re- 
tards the sphere in its movement; the 
Asiatic, uncertain and fearful, sub- 
mits to it; the African, proud and 
haughty, with a look that questions 
futurity, seems to hold aloof.” 
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When the Iranco-Prussian war 
broke out, public works of an artistic 
nature were no longer thought of, 
and during two or three years very 
little was seen or heard of the sculp- 
tor. After the dreadful struggle, im 
which the monarchy of Napoleon III 
had perished, Carpeaux did not fol- 
low the example of former guests 
at Compiégne, fine-weather friends, 
who now willingly denied their mas- 
ters of the day before. He had a pro- 
found feeling of gratitude, and never 
deserted the man who in days of 
prosperity had loaded him with kind- 
ness. He remained faithful to the 
fallen Emperor. When Napoleon III 
died, Carpeaux telegraphed to the 
widowed Empress, placing himself 
and his talent at her disposal. A tele- 
graphic response was not long com- 
ing. The Empress simply said 
“Come.” He immediately started for 
England, accompanied by his wife. 
At Chiselhurst he made numerous 
sketches, among others a drawing of 
the Emperor lying in his coffin ; he 
also took a cast 
of the face of the 
dead monarch. 
Afterward, from 
memory, with 
the help of sev- 
eral sketches 
from nature, he 
made a fine bust 
of the Emperor 
for the Empress. 
This is now at 
Arenemberg. 

Was Carpeaux 
a religious inan? 
Church and _ its 
rules had little if 
any effect on 
him. He used to 
pay scarcely any 
attention to the 


Church’s rites. CHATEAU 


Still, it would be wrong to say 
that he had no religion; he had a 
great deal of the religious spirit. The 
sole object of his artistic life was to 
elevate himself to the Divine. He 


used to say: “I love with simplicity, 
I believe with all my soul, and wor- 
ship with devotion all that aims at 
the Divine.”” This profound religious 
sentiment made many people regret 
that Carpeaux should not have treated 
religious subjects. Two clay sketches 
show us what he might have done. 
ne is a sketch of a head of Christ, 
the other a Mater Dolorosa, of which 
we give a reproduction. There are 
also several sketches of the Virgin. 

My parents had known Carpeaux 
personally ever since he was a stu- 
dent at the Beaux Arts; but we rarely 
saw him until a little while after the 
Franco-German war, when he came 
to live near our house. At this time 
he seemed no longer the same man. 
The cruel malady that was so soon to 
prove fatal had already wrought 
havoc upon his body, and poverty 
stared him in the face. With his usual 
want of foresight and his contempt of 
money, he had so managed that, when 
illness came, he found himself with- 
out resource. Having permanently 
separated from 
his wife, he had 
now to accept 
the refuge of- 
fered him by one 
of his artist 
friends, Bruno 
Chérier. In spite 
of daily increas- 
ing sufferings, he 
went on work- 
ing; and it was 
at the house of 
this friend that 
he produced his 
last important 
work, the group 
of “Daphnis and 
Chloe,” a work 
of extreme 
beauty that has 
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unknown in France; only half a dozen 
of Carpeaux’s friends really know of 
its existence. 

In this group are two nude figures. 
Daphnis, with a graceful gesture of 
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the arm, puts his mouth to Chloe’s 
ear while he murmurs words of love. 
Chloe’s face expresses admirably the 
action of listening, as well as the joy 
of sharing this innocent love. Car- 
peaux had just finished this group 
when he asked my father to have it 
photographed. Only two copies of 
the photograph were ever printed. 
One of these my father gave to Car- 
peaux, and the other we kept. The 
negative was afterward destroyed by 
accident. The group was sold to an 
Englishman as soon as completed, 
and taken to England. I do not 
know the name of the present owner. 
When, in the spring of 1894, a com- 
plete exhibition of Carpeaux’s origi- 
nal and unpublished works was or- 
ganized, under the united patronage 
of the government and the Parisian 
press, only this one important work 


was wanting. Thanks to the photo-. 


graph kept in my family, I am able to 
give a reproduction of it with this ar- 
ticle. When the group “La Danse” 
appeared in 1869, the sculptor was re- 
proached for his want of idealism and 
for the sensuality of his figures ; many 
people went so far as to say that he 
was not able to conceive of the human 
figure otherwise. The artist was 
much pained by these reproaches, 
which he felt were quite undeserved. 
Possibly, unknown to himself, this 
was what led him to model his “ Daph- 
nis and Chloe ;” it may be that, feeling 
the approach of death, he wished to 
leave this group as a kind of objec- 
tive protest against those accusations. 

“T fear,” said he, speaking of his 
works to Prince Stirbey some months 
before his death, “that my works are 
wanting in nobility.”” This thought, 
spoken to his friend upon the near ap- 
proach of death, shows how sincere 
he was in his art. Can there be 
found anywhere a group of nude fig- 
ures more tender, more innocent or 
more pure than his “Daphnis and 
Chloe”—a group so full at the same 
time of youth, of simplicity and po- 
etry? 

The group of the Fontaine de l’Ob- 
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servatoire was only put in its place at 
the end of 1873, at which time Car- 
peaux was unable to move. He re- 
quested to be drawn in his little in- 
valid carriage to the Place de l’Obser- 
vatoire, at the end of the Jardin du 
Luxembourg, so as to see the effect. 
I was on the spot at the time, and was 
the only one who knew that the poor 
sick man in the little carriage was the 
artist who had so wonderfully ex- 
pressed life and movement in the 
great work. 

From the beginning of 1874 the un- 
fortunate sculptor was tortured with 
suffering, but was working without 
any rest. When he was unable to 
carve the marble or knead the clay, 
he was painting or drawing; all the 
time hewas studying and trying to get 
closer to the beauties of nature. One 
exercise which he used to practise was 
to model while blindfolded. He 
would say, “It is the only way to un- 
derstand the human form.” ‘This and 
his ardor for work it must have been 
which made the great sculptor David 
d’Angers say, “You may cut off Car- 
peaux’s head, but his hands will con- 
tinue to model the clay.” 

During a temporary improvement 
that followed the operation performed 
at the Sanitarium Dubois, Carpeaux 
returned to his friend Chérier, and 
remained with him until Prince Stir- 
bey came to take him away to spend 
the winter in Italy. Prince Stirbey, a 
man of noble and generous feeling 
and a great art lover, possessed the 
marble, “L’Amour Blessé.” Without 
knowing Carpeaux personally, al- 
though greatly admiring his works, 
he had corresponded pleasantly with 
him at the time he purchased this 
marble. Having heard of the mis- 
fortune of the sculptor, he determined 
to look him up. The prince had 


some difficulty in prevailing on Car- 
peaux to accept the generous offer; 
but the sculptor ended by accepting 
the hospitality in the prince’s house 
at Nice. There he was not only sur- 
rounded by competent nurses, but the 
kind host secured for him the com- 
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panionship of the sculptor Bernard, 
so that the afflicted artist might have 
the solace of conversing upon that art 
which was as necessary to him as the 
southern sun. The prince brought to 
the sick man his father, mother and 
friends, and even succeeded in dissipat- 
ing the clouds that had darkened cer- 
tain relations. He did all that could 
possibly be done to lighten the suffer- 
ings of Carpeaux’s last months. He 
next resolved to collect with infinite 
care all of the artist’s works, including 
drawings and pencil and clay sketches. 
He bought all that he could, intend- 
ing later on to offer most of them to 
the Louvre or the Museum of Valen- 
ciennes ; and this intention was faith- 
fully carried out. I may add that the 
prince collected in his castle of Bécon, 
near Paris, several marble groups, 
the works of his illustrious friend, the 
chief among which is “L’Amour 
Blesse.”’ 

On their return to Paris, Prince 
Stirbey would on no account consent 
to be separated from poor Carpeaux. 
The sculptor was installed in a cot- 
tage close to the Chateau de Becon at 
Courbevoie, and there surrounded by 
the most tender care. [From his bed- 
room he could view the grand pano- 
rama of Paris,—that Paris away from 
which he had been unwilling to die. 
From time to time he would have his 
little carriage drawn to a platform in 
the park, where he could contemplate 
the beloved city that was associated 
with all those dreams of the man and 
the artist, which he had been obliged 
to renounce. In spite of his suffer- 
ings, he enjoyed to his last hour the 
‘fulness of his intellectual faculties. 
When he spoke, it was chiefly to ex- 
press the regret he felt at not being 
able to complete his work and exe- 
cute all that he felt himself capable of 
doing. At such moments his face 
lighted up with extraordinary anima- 
tion. His features, worn by suffer- 
ing, appeared to renew their natural 
harmony, and his eyes shone with un- 
accustomed brightness. He seemed 
at times to have a vision of the works 
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which under favorable conditions 
might have sprung to life trom his 
hand. ‘lhe statue that he was no 
longer able to create, appeared to him, 
shining, living, ideal; then suddenly, 
when his hands worked as if he were 
modelling the clay, he sadly realized 
the truth that his soul was vanquished 
by his body. 

Some weeks before his death, M. 
\ allon, the minister of public instruc- 
tion, came to bring him the badge ol 
an officer of the Legion of Honor. 
Lhe day before his death, a letter was 
brought him from the Empress 
Eugenie and the Prince |[mperial; but 
he had not the strength to speak even 
one word in answer to the news 
which, a few days earlier, would have 
overjoyed him. During the terrible 
sufferings of his long death, the words 
most clearly distinguished were al- 
ways ‘La vie, la vie!” . Life! the su- 
preme aim of his artistic passion, the 
last vision of the dying artist! It was 
on the twelith of October, 1875, that 
Carpeaux breathed his last, in the 
arms of his aged mother. A tem- 
porary burial took place at Cour- 
bevoie. betore a numerous gather- 
ing, including all the celebrities oi 
French art and literature, the Mar- 
quis of Cheneviere delivered an ap- 
preciative address. Aiter this cere- 
mony, the Marquis and the principal 
artists of Paris went together to the 
Chateau de Becon, the residence otf 
Prince Stirbey. In a few touching 
words the director of the beaux Arts 
expressed to the prince, in the name 
of the artists who accompanied him, 
their gratitude for the care bestowed 
upon their illustrious fellow artist. 
On December 2 the body of Carpeaux 
was interred at Valenciennes, his na- 
tive town. 

Carpeaux had died a painful death, 
the victim of a cruel malady, a poor 
man. Fame had now come to crown 
his life-work, arriving too late to give 
satisfaction to the unfortunate artist. 
None of his works will perish, for they 
possess the admirable quality of being 
infused with the genuine health of his 
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own artist soul. Part of his work con- 
stitutes in Paris a sort of permanent 
exhibition.* His fevered existence 
seems to beat and burn in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, on the pediment of 
the Luileries, under the peristyle oi 
the Opera House. Amid verdure and 
streams of water, not far from the Ob- 
servatory, the female figures that rep- 
resent the existence and grace of the 
earth turn in their circuit, helping us 
to conceive of the rhythmic move- 
ment of the globe. On the Pavillon 
de Flore, above the sight line of the 
Louvre, above the quays and the 
river, the bas-relief of Nature appears, 
and the joys of physical life amid the 
flowers are evoked as by a master 
hand. At the entrance of the Acad- 
emy of Music and Dancing, the in- 
spiring genius carries away the 
dancers who surround him, in rapid 
whirling motion. 

Such is Carpeaux’s most important 
work; but it is not all that remains. 
Lhe exhibition of his original works, 
which took place in 1894 at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, made it possible to 
see the whole artist, and showed all 
that underlay his sensitive feelings. 
This exhibition was a_ revelation 
and produced a sensation in the 
world of art; for it proved that the 
great sculptor was also a painter of ex- 
traordinary vigor. In the exhibition 
were gathered together not only his 
works of seulpture and the rough 
models of all his known works, but 
also medallions, clay and_ pencil 
sketches, and more than a hundred 
framed drawings, which served to 
make known the incessant labor of his 
life. Here are landscapes sketched 
from the window of car or carriage in 
the tiny sketch-book that he always 
had with him and which, filled with 
sketches of every possible sort, af- 
fords a revelation of the artist’s most 
secret thoughts. His piercing eye 
saw with the rapidity of lightning, 
and his agile hand fixed in an instant 

*An exhibition of the works of Carpeaux, under the 
supervision of Madame Carpeaux, will be held in New 


York some time during the present winter, Many of the ori- 
ginal models will be sent from Paris. 
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This book 
contains silhouettes of the Emperor 
sketched in the crown of the hat at 
Compiegne or at the Tuileries, sil- 
houettes of senators, ministers, ambas- 
sadors, princes and princesses, always 
taken from life and exhibiting extra- 


his accurate observations. 


ordinary likenesses.. At the Beaux 
Arts exhibition were cases filled with 
suggestions for statues, rough clay 
sketches representing some _ special 
movement, some half-grasped idea, 
on which is still visible the trace of 
his quick, nervous fingers,—monu- 
ments dreamed of, but uncompleted. 
All these note-books and albums and 
sketches seem almost indiscreet, so 
absolutely do they lay bare the inmost 
endeavors and ambitions of their 
author. 

Carpeaux’s superiority as a sculp- 
tor lies in the fact that he succeeded 
in giving to cold marble the warmth 
of life; marble is hard, but he kneaded 
and moulded it, without imitating the 
peculiarities of individual forms too 
closely or forgetting typical truths. 
The same qualities of Carpeaux’s 
genius are shown in all his sketches, 
whether in clay, in color or in pen- 
cil. He always knew how to choose 
the most typical and characteristic ex- 
pressions, and always stopped at the 
right moment. 

One left this exhibition with the 
feeling of having just livedthrough the 
second [tmpire. Carpeaux being an 
artist, constantly touched by the sur- 
rounding life, which he observed in- 
timately and felt deeply, must be- 
come, as time goes on, a sort of his- 
torian. Among these hundreds of 
drawings and paintings we find the 
heads of ladies of the court, of prin- 
cesses, of the Empress. If we look 
well at the women at the Luxem- 
bourg fountain, at those of the Pavil- 
lon de Flore, and at the Opera House 
group, we are surprised to find every- 
where something of the same grace 
and the same beauty, touched with 
melancholy, that characterized the 
women of that period. Carpeaux has 
hewn in stone and fixed forever these 
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lives of a day; passing and ephemeral 
as they were, they will, thanks to him, 
remain and crystallize their epoch. 
One sketch is a “Tea at the Tuil- 
eries ;’ others represent the Emperor, 
the Empress, Madame de Metternich, 
Bismarck; others are “Costume Balls 
at the Court,” “Ball in the Salle des 
Marechaux,” “Three Emperors Talk- 
ing After Dinner,” etc., etc. What a 
tragic interest one feels in these sov- 
ereigns, who, with seeming official 
cordiality, are watching each other 
and preparing to crush one another, 
perhaps, the very next day. Another 
picture is “The Return of the Em- 
perors from the Great Review” 
(1867). The confused crowd, Bere- 
kowski’s shot, the theatrical profiles in 
the carriages,—all these are only par- 
tially seen on the canvas by the aid 
of vivid strokes and dashes. Espe- 
cially worthy of note is “The Em- 
peror in His Coffin;” and many rep- 
present subjects connected with the 
war,—the siege of Paris, the depart- 
ure of troops. It is the fate of an 
empire, the disappearance of an effete 
and worn-out society, about to pass 
through the crucible of misfortune. 
The glorification of Carpeaux’s 
genius has been admirably conceived 
hy one of our good modern painters, 
M. Albert Maynan. The canvas 


shows us the poor artist succumbing 
to hard work. The last rays of the 
setting sun shine through a high, 
open studio window. The weakening 
hand of the sculptor lets fall the mod- 
elling tool, while his past works grad- 
ually take on form and life. Here a 
dancer of the Opera group, separat- 
ing herself from the wild rout, comes 
to kiss the forehead of the master. 
On the other side, one of the cary- 
atides of the Luxembourg fountain 
kneels to crown the expiring genius 
with laurels. Elsewhere the Flora of 
the Louvre comes forward with her 
garland of children; and still other 
works of Carpeaux mav hé seen, im- 
agined in the background. 

There is no portrait of Carpeaux 
extant. save the one made by himself 
about a year before his death, of 
which we give a reproduction with 
this article, and that which is the 
work of Chérier’s brush. A bust has 
heen sculptured. which was modelled 
at Nice, under his own direction. bv 
Bernard. During his nights of sleep- 
lessness, Carpeaux would waken his 
old comrade and make him recon- 
struct all he had previously done; so 
that this work may almost be consid- 
ered Carpeaux’s own. After death. a 
cast of his head was taken by Mr. 
Secto, one of his pupils. 
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A LEGEND OF SWAN 


ISLAND. 


By John Stuart Barrows. 


N the days when 
the huts of the 
red stood 
above the _ river 
in the green val- 
ley of Pequaw- 
ket, and when the 
Saco wound its 
way among the 
pines and under 
the shade of the 
maples, Saco Pond knew three is- 
lands,—“‘Loon” island, where the 
loons reared their young and taught 
them how to dive and hunt their prey 
in the sparkling waters; “Pine” 1s- 
land, which was covered with a thick 


erowth of whispering pines; and 
“Swan” island, where the white 


swans made their nests among the 
thick bushes which crowned the top, 
many feet above the restless waters. 

Swan island was sandy, with high 
banks, sloping and steep, which rose 
abruptly from the deep waters which 
rolled and sparkled close to its sides. 
Many a time had the Pequawket 
hunter climbed its sloping banks, to 
catch the young swans in their nests, 
or to set snares for the old birds, that 
he might take their feathers for his 
war plume or to tip his swift arrow. 
Many a winter had seen the huge 
cakes of ice crowd around the little 
island and raise their jagged edges 
on the banks, like angry demon hands 
which seemed to long to tear the 
island from its foundations. 

One summer day the hunters of the 
tribe left their village on the high 
bank above the river and, taking their 
canoes on their strong shoulders, fol- 
lowed the winding pathway through 
the fragrant murmuring pine woods. 
They crossed the little brook, which 
ran silent and deep between its steep 
banks, on a huge fallen pine that lay 
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just above a noisy waterfall; then, 
climbing the opposite bank, they fol- 
lowed the trail through the pines. 
As they went, they could hear close 
to the path the roar of another water- 
fall, where the brook leaped down- 
ward on its way to the blue waters of 
the pond; then they descended the 
high ground and walked stealthily as 
the fox that slipped away like a 
shadow from their path, till they 
could see the sparkling ripples of the 
waters of the pond among the birch 
trees. 

When they reached the pond, they 
slid their canoes into its waters and, 
with skilful strokes of the white- 
maple paddles, sent them to the deep 
waters around Swan island; there 
they dropped their lines and fished. 
They caught the green and mottled- 
sided pickerel, and the sunfish, and 
the spiny perch, until the shadows 
deepened on the shore, and the rough 
crest of Agiocochook was silvered by 
the beams of the westering sun. 
Then they turned their canoes shore- 
ward and, among the dark pines be- 
yond the rocky edge of the pond, 
built the night camp fire; they 
broiled their fish upon the coals, and, 
after their repast was done, wrapped 
in their robes of deer-skin, they gath- 
ered about the blaze. They sat in 
silence, broken only by the distant 
hootings of the owls on the heights 
west of the pond, or the gentle pat, 
pat, of the feet of the hare searching 
for food. Across the pond, behind 
the crest of the long mountain, there 
began to steal a gleam of light, and 
slowly the Moon of Leaves rose over 
the scene of silence, making a long 
white path across the pond to the 
little camp. They watched the 


golden shield as it rose in the deep 
blue; and as the stars one by one lost 
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their brilliancy before the light of the 
moon, Wahwah, the  broad-shoul- 
dered, broke the silence. 

“See,” he said, “the stars fly before 
the face of the Manitou like the white 
man before the sons of the forest.” 

His words were received in si- 
lence, and as they turned their gaze 
toward the dying camp fire, Scawes- 
co, the old Indian, rose up and, 
lifting his hand toward the moon, 
and pointing over the rippling waters, 
said: 

“QO my people, you have chased 
the deer among the pines, have fol- 
lowed the windings of the gentle 
flowing Almuchicoit in the light 
canoe, and have fished in the deep 
waters yonder; you have seen the last 
beams of the setting sun rest on your 
fields of maize, and shine upon your 
homes, where your squaws and chil- 
dren and old men live; many sum- 
mers with their heat have you lived tn 
this: valley; many snows have come 
upon you, as you hunted the moose 
mid the dark forests; you have heard 
the voice of the crow, as he rose from 
your maize fields, and have seen the 
wild goose fall from the sky at the 
sound of your bow-string. But the 
Manitou is angry with you; he has 
darkened his face, and torn his hair, 
and he will pour his wrath upon you; 
he will blast your maize fields, till 
they shall be as the path of the fire in 
the forest; he will dry up your 
brooks, and will drive the deer be- 
yond the hills of Agiocochook into 
the sunset. He will send the white 
man among you, with his arm of fire 
and death, and your young men will 
fall as the oak falls before the wind of 
the northwest; he will bring lamenta- 
tion among your women, and many 
graves shall be among you. And 
this shall be as a sign of the death 
that shall come upon you. He will 
lift up these waters with the hands of 
the hurricane and shall beat them 
upon the island of the White Swan, 
and shall destroy it. Before the 
Moon of Leaves shall come again, 
the white man will come among 
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you, and will scatter your warriors 
like the red leaves before the autumn 
wind.” 

He ceased from his _ prophetic 
words, and their echo died away in 
the depths of the forest; the feathery 
branches of the pines waved in the 
night wind with a solemn sound; on 
the beach, the waves lapped and 
gurgled. Slowly the old man turned 
from the camp fire and, silently as the 
wild-cat, disappeared in the gloom of 
the forest. One by one the dusky 
hunters in the circle about the dying 
fire drew their robes about them and 
bowed their heads, as if obedient to 
the mandate of the Manitou, uttered 
by the stern old warrior. 


The corn in the maize fields was 
almost ready for the harvesting; the 
leaves of the forest which covers 
the long range of mountains over- 
looking the valley were changing 
from green to masses of color like 
fracments of the rainbow: in the 
forests on the hillsides, the sound of 
the falling nuts kept up an incessant 
patter, and the great grav squirrels 
flashed hither and thither, storing 
their dens with the fruits of the oak 
and the beech: along the bank of the 
river the grapes were growing purple 
on the vines which hung in festoons 
from the maple branches; the ducks 
splashed in the waters of the river 
and the pond; and the partridge 
drummed among the brakes of the 
woods. 

One night a terrific. storm beat 
upon the vallev; the trees rocked and 
groaned as if the spirits of the air 
were trying to tear them from their 
fastenings in the ground, and many a 
huge monarch was dismantled and 
broken by the hurricane; torrents of 
rain beat upon the Indians’ huts, put- 
ting out the fires and swaying the 
light structures till the terrified in- 
mates believed that Hobomacho was 
holding a pow-wow in their village. 

That night the waves were thrown 
with tremendous force upon the 
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island of the White Swans, until the 
sandy shores were washed from their 
rocky foundations; and when the 
morning broke upon the scene, and 
the white-capped waves lost their 
force in the light of the sun, they 
rolled uninterruptedly over the spot 
where the day before lay Swan island. 

And when the Moon of Leaves 
shone over the valley, the rangers 
came and by the waters of the pond 
smote the Pequawkets, and _ killed 
their chieftains and the flower of their 
warriors; and the village above the 
river was abandoned. 

The waters of the pond still lap the 
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rocky shores and roll upon the sandy 
beaches; Loon island still shows its 
grassy shores above the sparkling 
waters; and the trees on Pine island 
still sough and whisper in the winds; 
but Swan island is gone, and about 
its rocky foundations the angler 
drops his line to the pickerel in the 
clear waters that lap the huge bowl- 
ders where once the island was. 

Such was the legend that stole up 
to me from the rocks as I lay idly in 
my boat and heard the soft waves by 
my side and looked upon the shore 
and sky and thought of days gone by 
at Saco Pond. 


THE PIED PIPER. 
AN AUTUMN SONG. 


By Louise Betts Edwards. 


He who passed through Hamelin town 


Eee’ the Piper’s come again! 


In a minstrel’s motley gown, 
Leading childhood in his train,— 
He has come again; 

While he dallies and dissembles, 
Earth for all her children trembles. 


Hark, the Piper plays again! 
Magic mixing with his note; 
Lovesick leaves begin to float 

To the music of the strain. 

Shrill it sounds again: 

Flower and frond the signal answer, 

Circling round the necromancer. 


Woe! the Piper’s gone again! 


Whistling on the autumn wind, 
Leaving nothing green behind, 
Rifling garden, grove and plain, 


He is gone again: 
Wizened, shrunken, wintry-hearted, 
Earth sits mourning her departed! 


‘ 


HYMNS OF THE SLAVE AND THE FREEDMAN. 
By William E. Barton, D. D. 


hymns when I was a school 

teacher, and was neither confined 
to a single place of worship nor pro- 
hibited by the responsibilities of my 
position from taking notes during 
service. After | began to preach I 
had more opportunities ; but my field 
was somewhat restricted, and I was 
less sensitive to peculiarities which 
had impressed me in the earlier years 
of my residence in the South. I par- 
tially made my opportunities good, 
however, by visiting the older people 
who knew old songs, and writing 
these down as they sang them. One 
of my best friends in this regard was 
Aunt Dinah. It was from her I 
learned “Death’s goner lay his cold 
icy hand on me;” and I fear that I 
could never have written it down had 
I not learned it from some one who 
would patiently repeat it again and 
again till I mastered its wonderful 
syncopations. 

It is a peculiarity of the negro 
music that it can nearly all be swayed 
to and timed with the patting of the 
foot. No matter how irregular it ap- 
pears to be, one who sways backward 
and forward and pafs his foot finds 
the rhythm perfect. A young lady 
friend of mine was trying to learn 
some of the melodies from an old 
auntie, but found that the time as well 
as the tune baffled her. At length, 
when the old woman had turned to 
her work, the girl got to swaying and 
humming gently, patting her foot the 
while. The old woman turned and, 
patting the girl on the knee, said: 
“Dat’s right, honey!. Dat’s de berry 
way! Now you’s a-gittin’ it, sho 
nuff! You'll nebbah larn ’em in de 
wuld till you sings dem in de sperrit!” 

Now and then I would go to Aunt 
Dinah’s cabin, and ask her for more 
songs. She invariably began by de- 
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claring that I had long since learned 
all the songs she knew; but I would 
plead with her to cudgel her brains 
for some of the old ones, the ones 
they sang before the war. After the 
requisite amount of protesting, she 
would promise to think and see if she 
could remember any, but with the 
declaration that it was hopeless. “I'll 
go to de do’ an’ call Sistah Be- 
maugh,” she would say, ‘an’ we'll see 
ef we can’t find some. An’ while she’s 
a-comin’ ober, you se’ down dah, an’ 
I'll finish dis shirt.” 

I was fortunate to find her ironing, 
and wise enoughnot to propose songs 
if she were at the washtub. It was 
near a furlong across the hollow to 
Sister Bemaugh, and there was a 
sawmill between; but Aunt Dinah 
and Sister Bemaugh had no trouble 
about making themselves understood 
at this distance, and about the time 
Aunt Dinah had finished the shirt and 
set her irons down before the open 
fire, Sister Bemaugh was on hand. 
Then they both protested that they 
had sung me every song they knew, 
—and they invariably found one or 
two more. One of these songs was 
“Motherless Child,” or “TI feel like I’d 
never been borned.” It is one of the 
most pathetic songs I ever heard. 

Not very long ago I attended a 
concert given by a troupe of jubilee 
singers, whose leader was a member 
of the original Fisk company. To- 
ward the end of the programme he 
announced that a recently arrived 
singer in his troupe from Mississippi 
had brought a song that her grand- 
parents sang in slave times, which he 
counted the saddest and most beauti- 
ful of the songs of slavery. It was a 
mutilated version of Aunt Dinah’s 
song; and it lacked the climax of the 
hymn as I have it,—the “Gi’ down on 
my knees and pray, PRAY!” The 
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swell on these words is indescribable. 
Its effect is almost physical. From 
the utter dejection of the first part it 
rises with a sustained, clear faith. It 
expresses more than the sorrows of 
slavery; it has also the deep religious 
nature of the slave, and the consola- 
tions afforded him in faith and prayer. 

Sister Bemaugh did not know this 
song. Aunt Dinah explained it to her, 
as she learned it with me, and I wrote 
down many scraps of their conversa- 
tion while they thought I was only 
writing down the hymn; and some- 
times they talked for quite a while 
undisturbed by my presence, as I sat 
at the ironing-table beating out the 
tunes which they had sung. Said 
Aunt Dinah,—I copy from the mar- 
gin of my score: 

“You des’ gotter staht dat song in 
a mourn. Dey hain’t no uddah wav 
to git de hang ub it. Fus’ time I hear 
it, 1 wis’ de Lawd I cud lun it. I tried 
an’ tried, an’ couldn’t. I went home 
studyin’ it, an’ all to once it come 
a-ringin’ through me. Den I sung it 
all night.” 

The stanzas are double, and the two 
halves are sung to the same tune. 


MOTHERLESS CHILD. 


SSS 
1.O some-times I feel like a 


moth - er - less child, Some-times I feel 


like a moth - er - 


sometimes I feel like a moth-er-less child; 


less child,O my Lord, 


Den | 


gi’ downonmy knees and pray, 


pray. 


pray, Gi'down on my knees and 
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1—O, sometimes I feel like a motherless 


child! 

Sometimes I feel like a motherless 
child 

O my Lord! 

Sometimes I feel like a motherless 
child! 

Den I git down on my knees and pray, 
pray! 


Git down on my knees and pray! 

O, I wonder where my mother’s done 
gone, 

W onder where my mother’s done gone, 

I wonder where my mother’s done 
gone. 

Den I git down on my knees and pray, 
pray! 

Git down on my knees and pray! 
2—O, sometimes I feel like I'd never 
been borned, 

Sometimes I feel like I'd never been 
borned, 

O my Lord! 

Sometimes I feel like I'd never been 
borned, 

Den I git down on my knees and pray. 
pray! 

Git down on my knees and pray! 

O, I wonder where my baby’s done 
gone, 

Wonder where my baby’s done gone, 

Wonder where my baby’s done gone. 

Den I git down on my knees and pray, 
pray! 

Git down on my knees and pray! 


3—O, sometimes I feel like I’m a long 
ways from home, etc. 
I wonder where my sister’s done gone, 


etc. 
4—Sometimes I feel like a home-e-less 
child, etc. 
I wonder where de preacher’s done 
gone, etc. 


Sister Bemaugh had not sung so 
much in church since the visit of the 
singing brother during the revival, to 
which I referred in my previous arti- 
cle. Proud as she felt of the fact that 
they had had to call on her at the end 
to start a song, she felt sore about the 
prominence of the strange singing 
brother that one night, and my effort 
to learn from her some of the songs 
which he had sung was futile. They 
were “no ’count songs,” anyway, she 
thought. While I was writing down 
another song, I overheard a conver- 
sation between her and Aunt Dinah. 
and wrote down a scrap of it, which 


e/ 
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I quote verbatim from the corner of 
the sheet where I then wrote it. 

Quoth Sister Bemaugh to Aunt 
Dinah: “Does you know why I 
doesn’t sing in church no mo’? Dey 
hain’t used to my voice.” 

To which Aunt Dinah replied: 
“Don’ you wait for dat. You voice all 
right. You kinsingdes’like aparrot.” 

Their conversation developed the 
fact that Aunt Dinah knew one of the 
most fetching songs which the visitor 
had sung, and she offered to sing it 
for me, taking pains to save Sister 
Bemaugh’s feelings. It appeared later 
that Sister Bemaugh knew it also, 
though she would not sing it with 
him. She sang it with Aunt Dinah, 
however, when it was once started,— 
and I got it all. One of the quaint 
things about it is the expression, 
“Gwineter argue wid de Father and 
chatter wid de Son.” I had often 
heard the expression, “Gwineter chat- 
ter wid de angels,” in these songs, but 
this expression was new to me. “Ar- 
gue,” as here employed, does not 
mean dispute, but only to converse 
learnedly ; and “chatter” does not im- 
ply frivolity, but only familiarity. 
The underlying theology has always 
seemed to me interesting. 


'LL BE THERE. 


REFRAIN —_ | 
For I'll there, 


I'll bethere,I’ll be there, When the last 


FINE 

trum-pet shall sound, I'll be there 

— 


An’ if those mourners would be-lieve, The 
The gift of life they would re-ceive, The 


D.C 


last trumpet shall sound, I'll be there. 
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2—I never can forget the day 
When Jesus washed my sins away. 


3—Gwine to argue wid de Father and 
chatter wid de Son, 
Gwine talk "bout de bright world dey 
des’ come from. 
4—When Jesus shuck de manna tree, 
He shuck it for you, an’ he shuck it for 
me. 
s—De trumpet shall sound, an’ de dead 


shall rise, 
And go to mansions in de skies. 


6—Of all de folks I like de bes’ 
I love de shouting Methodist. 


Both Sister Bemaugh and Aunt 
Dinah agreed that the church to 
which they belonged was cold, and 
sometimes they had to provoke each 
other to love and good works in view 
of its depressing influence upon them. 
It never seemed cold when I was 
there, but they agreed that by the 
time meeting would get fairly to go- 
ing here, their respective home 
churches would have been “all in a 
mourn.” Aunt Dinah complained (I 
copy again from the margin of my 
score): 

“Dis chu’ch powerful cold. It des’ 
scrunches me. It’s so indifferent from 


our home chu’ch. Sometimes I goes 


dah, an I feels de Sperrit, but I hangs 
my head and squenches it. I knows 
T’se changed from nature to grace, 
hut when I goes dah, I don’ feel like 
T’se gone to chu’ch. It ain’t like it 
used to be wid me at home. De 
Sperrit has lifted me right up. I’se 
shouted dah much as T please, and 
sometimes I’se des’ sot dah an’ tickled 
myself, and den agin I’ve mighty nigh 
hueged Sistah Williams to death!” 

To this Sister Bemaugh would re- 
spond: “When vou feels de Sperrit. 
vou mustn’t squench him.” 

Perhaps the next time the com- 
plaint and exhortation would be re- 
versed. Anvway, they agreed in their 
declaration that the church was not 
what it ought to be, and they some- 
times grew almost ecstatic as thev 
hummed and gossiped in the chimnev 
corner while I wrote at the ironing 
table. 


| 
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One of Aunt Dinah’s hymns was 
“The heaven bells ringin’ and I’m 
a-goin’ home,” which was sung to a 
ringing tune. It requires but little 
imagination to hear the ringing of 
bells to its “going, going home.” I 
have heard the same words sung to 
another tune, but the ring of this one 
is remarkable. 


AND I'M 


HEAVEN BELLS RINGIN’, 
A-GOIN’ HOME. 


OQ de heav’n bells a - 


I'm a-go-in’,go - in’home;De heav’n bells a - 


ring -in’, and 


+— 


heaven bells a - ring -in’,and I’m a-go-in’, 


up Zi-on’s hill. 


go-in’ home, a-climb-in’ 


2—De heaven bells ringin’, an’ my 


mother’s goin’, goin’ home, etc. 


3—De heaven bells ringin’, and my Jesus 
goin’, goin’ home, etc. 


4—De heaven bells ringin’, and de sinner’s 
lost, he’s lost a home, etc. 


Another of Aunt Dinah’s songs was 
“Mighty Day.” The refrain is a four- 
fold repetition of the question, “O 
wasn’t that a mighty day?’’—but this 
is usually repeated so as to make 
eight repetitions. The verses follow 
more or less closely the events of the 
Apocalypse, and are of variable 
length. 

In their fondness for eschatology, 
and the joy with which they antici- 
pate the day of judgment and dwell 
upon its terrific and sublime features, 
the hymns are a fair echo and anti- 
phon of the preaching which they ac- 
company. 
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MIGHTY DAY. 


vote the book of Rev - o - 
And 


ev - ‘ry leaf un - 
‘ As I went down in-to 
( At the sound - ing of the 


lu - tion’s to be bro’t forth on that day, ) 
fold-ed, the book of sev -ecnseals. | 


E-gypt, I camped up - on the ground; f 
trum-pet, the Ho - ly Ghost camedown. J 
REFRAIN. 

O was-n'tthat a might-y day? O 

was- n’t that a might - day? O 
e 
was-n't that a might-y day? O 


might - y day? 


— 


was - n't that a 


2—And when the seals was opened, 
The voice said, “Come and see,” 
I went and stood a-looking 
To see the mystery. 
The red horse came a-galloping, 
And the black horse he came, too, 
And the pale horse he came down the 
road, 
And stole my father away. 


Refrain. 


3—And then I seen old Satan, 
And they bound him with a chain, 
And they put him in the fi-ar, 
And I seen the smoke arising. 
They bound him in the fi-ar, 
Where he wanted to take my soul. 


Old Satan gnashed his teeth and 
howled, 
And missed po’ sinner man’s soul. 


Refrain. 


4—Then I see the dead arisin’, 

And stand before the Lamb, 

And the wicked calls on the mountains 
To hide them from His face. 

And then I see the Christian 
A-standin’ on the right hand of Jesus, 

And a-shoutin’ Hallelujah, 
Singin’ praises to the Lamb. 


s—I bless de. Lord I’m goin’ to die, 
I’m goin’ to judgment by and by. 


= 

ring-in’,and I’m a-go-in’, go- in’home;De 

> 

@ 
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Another hymn which | heard both 
at Aunt Dinah’s fireside and in meet- 
ings was “Anybody Here.” Anyone 
who cares to sing it will recognize in 
the melody of the second half a strain 
so decidedly like the Scotch that he 
might well wed it to one of Burns’s 
poems. The resemblance is apparent, 
not only in the slurring, hopping ef- 
fect which almost matches that in 
“Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town,” 
but also in the threefold repetition of 
the final tonic note. 


ANYBODY HERE? 


REFRAIN. 


Is there an - y-bod-y here That loves my 


—" — + — 
Je- sus? An-y-~-bod-y here that 
loves my Lord? OQ, I want to 
know if you love my Je- sus; 
FINE 
5 4 
I want to know if you love my Lord. 


1. The an- gel’s wings were tipp'd with 


D.C. 


gold, That bro’t sal - va-tion to my soul. 


2—What kind of shoes is them you wear, 
That you may walk upon the air? 


3—This world ’s a wilderness of woe, 
Let us all to glory go. 


4 I do believe without a doubt 
That a Christian has a right to shout. 


5—Religion is a blooming rose, 
As none but them that feels it knows. 


6—You say you're aiming for the skies; 
Why don’t you stop your telling lies? 


7—W hen every star refuse to shine, 
I know King Jesus will be mine. 


lt was in connection with the song, 
“Rule Death in His Arms,” that | 
heard Aunt Dinah tell her religious 
experience to Sister Bemaugh. She 
was only a little girl, she said, when 
the war broke out,—"‘jes’ a water- 
toter.” That was as nearly as she 
could estimate her age, that at the 
outbreak of hostilities she was large 
enough to “tote water” to the men in 
the field. Her uncle, she said, was 
taken with other slaves to erect for- 
tifications in Virginia before the time 
when colored troops were allowed to 
enlist, and while at that work was 
shot. She saw him while he was dy- 
ing, and said to him, “You'd better 
pray; but he cursed her and said, 
“I done got past prayin’;”” and she 
added, ‘An’ right den he died.” She 
continued the narrative with a good 
deal of awe, but with no special ex- 
hibition of concern for her uncle. 
Said she: “Dat night I seed him. An’ 
he was in dat ba-a-ad place! An’ de 
debbil des’ a-shovin’ fire on him wid a 
pitch-fork! Yeas, ma'am! De deb- 
bil has got a pitch-fork! 1 seed him! 
An’ one club foot! An’ my uncle 
looked up an’ seed me. An’ I 
says, ‘Aha! Youd orter prayed 
when I tole you!’ An’ he says, ‘l 
wish de Lawd I| had a-prayed!’ Dat’s 
what he said. Sesee, ‘You needn't 
nebbah want to come heah!’ An’ | 
says, ‘| hain’t a-comin’ dah, now you 
des’ see!’ An’ den de ole debbil 
looked up, an’ he says, ‘Yes, an’ I’m 
a-comin’ to git you bime-by.’ An’ 
den I looked, an’ I couldn’t see what 
| was a-stannin’ on, an’ | was right 
over it. Mus’ ’a’ beende powerof God 
dat kep’ me from fallin’ in. An’ den 
| begun to pray. O, but I had a hard 
time a-gittin’ through! I reckon de 
Lawd mos’ made up His mind not to 
wash away my sins, ‘cause I danced 
so much! But bime-by I learn dis 
song; and when I learn dat song, de 
Lawd spoke peace to my soul.” 

The song is a chant with very ir- 
regular lines and a refrain. The fig- 
ure, “Rule death in his arms,” is, I 
suppose, that of a parent subduing an 
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unruly child. It is almost impossible 
to write this tune. Even the selection 
of a key is difficult. It runs an octave 
below its keynote, and while the 
range above is only five notes, it is 
common to sing the “sinner” verse an 
octave higher, thus covering two oc- 
taves and a third. The time, also, 
varies in the different stanzas, but 
with the same cadences. The value 
of this melody is almost wholly in the 
expression given to it. The notes 
alone are colorless. 


RULE DEATH IN HIS ARMS. 


1. WhenGodcommand-ed Mi-chael in the 


di - vid - 


ing line, 


To stretchat 


morn-ing, 


With the sheep up - on his right hand side, 


And the goats up - on his left. 


REFRAIN. 
O did-n'’t Je-sus rule Death in Ilis 


arms, Yes, rule Death in His arms, On the 


ff 


i 


other side of Jordan,Ah! rule Death in His arms. 


2—See the sinnah lyin’ on his deathbed, 
An’ a Death come a-steppin’ in; 
You heah the sinnah say to Death, 
“Let me pray God for my sin!” 
An’ you heah Death say to the sinnah, 
“You been heah long enough to pray 
God for you sin.” 


3—Yes, you heah Death say to the sinnah- 
man, 
“You been heah long enough to pray 
- God for you sin.” 
God Almighty has sent me heah for 


you, 
An’ I can’t let you stay.” 
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4—When God commanded Gabriel 


To blow the silver trumpet, 
He called the living to judgment, 
And the dead come forth from the 
grave. 


5—See the Christian lyin’ on his death- 
bed, 
An’ a Death come a-steppin’ in; 
You heah dat Christian say to Death, 
“O Death, you are welcome.”’ 


Sister Bemaugh and Aunt Dinah 
sang this over and over while I was 
writing it down, first for my benefit 
and then for their own enjoyment. 

I have other songs which I learned 
from these two good old women, 
some of them used before and others 
to follow in this paper. The songs 
obtained from them were unadulter- 
ated by book-religion or any modern 
tinkering. Every quaver, every slur, 
every syncopation was there, and I 
took the greatest pains to write them 
as they gave them. There was one 
which they called ““De Coffin to Bind 
Me Down.” ‘They made a very long 
song of it by using the verses again 
and again, the first line in one verse 
serving as the third in another, and 
coupled with a different companion. 
There were only four lines and the 
refrain, “De coffin to bind me down;” 
but out of these they made certainly 
four times four stanzas. 


THE COFFIN TO BIND ME DOWN. 
cps. 
= 
,,/ De cof-fin, de cof-fin to bind me 
{ A fold - ing sheet up- on my 
DC. A sil - ver spade to dig = 


FINE. 
bind me 


bind me down. 
bind me down. 


down, De cof - fin to 
lips, Decof-fin to 
grave, De cof-fin to 


De_ cof- fin to 


bind me down, De 
D 


cof-fin to bind me 


wil 
e/ 
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2—To dust, to dust, to dust we go, 
De coffin to bind me down! 
A golden chain to let me down, 
De coffin to bind me down! 


De coffin to bind me down! 
De coffin to bind me down! 
A folding sheet upon my lips, 
De coffin to bind me down! 


Besides making a very respectable 
hymn out of a few lines, these two 
women could make a reasonably good 
tune out of three or four notes. I 
have heard them sing one which I 
could hardly believe had so small a 
compass till | came to write it and 
found that it was all covered by the 
first three notes of the scale, do, re, mi. 
Such a song is: “I don’t want you go 
on and leave me.” It is a pathetic 
little hymn. 


I] DON’T WANT YOU GO ON AND 


LEAVE ME. 
REFRAIN. 


I'm a com-in’!Yes,Lord! I'm acom-in’! 


= 

Yes, Lord! Wait,for I’m comin’! Yes,Lord!And I 

FINE. 


don’t want you go on and leave me. 


: I'm ___trav-"ling thro’ the wil - der - ness; I 
I’ve done got wea - ry,and l’ve 


}My_ Lord, He calls me, 
2 i com - in’, Lord, 
My fe - gus came from 
3: tHe ieard = my pray'r and 
Lord He heard the 
4-{ saved the soul that was 
trav - el all day, And I 
lost my way, And 
“Foll - - low Me,” And 
wait. . for me, And 
heav’n to earth, And 
saved . my soul, And 
mourn - ers cry, And 
sure. . to die, And | 


don’t want you go on and leave me, 


The singer is toddling along with 
short and broken steps, trying to 
keep in sight of the Lord, and plead- 
ing not to be left behind. 

The negroes have many hymns of 
the “Old Ship of Zion.” The talented 
young southern poet, Irwin Russell, 
gave an exceedingly funny descrip- 
tion of the ark as interpreted in the 
light of a negro’s experience with a 
river steamer. Such anachronisms 
sometimes work themselves in perfect 
good faith into these hymns. But the 
hymn of this sort which I liked best 
was one which I learned from Aunt 
Dinah. The ring and swing of the 
refrain, “I’m no ways weary,” are 
truly inspiring. I used frequently to 
hum it on my long mountain rides 
till there came some measure of relief 
from fatigue its buoyant spirit. 


THE OLD SHIP OF ZION. 


I'm no ways weary! I’mno ways tired! O 


glo-ry hal-le - u - jah! Justlet me in the 


Kingdom when the world ketch a - fire! O 
FINE. 


glo-ry hal-le-lu - jah! 1.’Tisthe old ship of 


Zi- on, hal-le- lu - jah! ’Tis the 
D.C. 

r= = = 


old ship of Zi - on, hal-le- lu - jah! 
2—She has landed many thousands, Halle- 
lujah! 
3—King Jesus is her captain, Hallejuh! 
4—O, get your ticket ready, Hallelujah! 
5—She is coming in the harbor, Hallelu- 


jah! 

6—She will land you safe in heaven, 
Hallelujah! 

7—She will never rock nor totter, Halle- 
lujah 


— e-—- @ 
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Some of the old slave songs survive 
which had in them the bitterness of a 
sorrow that never-spoke its intensity 
in plain words, but sought figures 
from the Bible or veiled its real mean- 
ing in inarticulate moans or songs of 
grief that never uttered the real nature 
of the sorrow. Yet every minor note 
was the wail of a broken heart, and 
every syncopation the snapping of a 
heartstring. One of these is called 
“Po’ Me.” 


PO’ ME! 


the giv - ing hand, 


1. The Lord is on 


=F 


me down! 


Trou-ble will bur - y 


more I pray the bet-ter I feel, 
Trou - ble will bur -y me down! 
REFRAIN. ad lib. 


| 


Why,breth-er- ing, Po’ me! Po’ me! 
Why, sis- ter - ing, 
ad lib. 


Trouble will bur-y medown! Po’ me! 

tempo. 

Po’ me! Trouble will bur-y me down! 


2—Hallelujah once, hallelujah twice, 
Trouble will bury me down! 
De Lawd is on de giving hand, 
Trouble will bury me down! 


Refrain. 


Why, sistering, 
Po’ me! Po’ me! 
Trouble will bury me down! 
Po’ me! Po’ me! 
Trouble will bury me down! 


3—Sometimes I think I’m ready to drop, 
Trouble will bury me down! 
But, thank de Lawd, I do not stop, 
Trouble will bury me down! 
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Refrain. 
But, O my Lawd, 
Po’ me! Po’ me! 
Trouble will bury me down! 


Po’ me! Po’ me! 
Trouble will bury me down! 


One of the most pathetic of all these 
songs, its minor strains the very acme 
of sorrow, is “Troubled in Mind.” I 
think that it has been printed, but 
neither words nor music are as I have 
heard them. 


TROUBLED IN MIND. 


Slow. cres. 


Now I'm troubled in mind! I'm so 
— Sf 
=== ot E = — =F = 
trou-bled in mind! l ask good 
Lord to showme the way, To 
FINE 
eas - y my trou-bied in mind! 


m 
the morn-ing I am _ trou 


Fo’ day!1 amtroubled in mind! mind! 


1. In - bled 


2—While I’se walkin’ I am troubled, 
day! 
I am troubled in mind. 


3—O sinnah, I am troubled! 
All day! 
I am troubled in mind. 


4—O my Jesus, I am troubled! 
All day! 
I am troubled in mind. 


The direct references to slavery in 
the negro songs are surprisingly few. 
Probably few of the people had come 
to think of slavery itself as abnormal 
or of its hardshipsas justly chargeable 
to the system; and it is still more 
probable that the grief which they felt 


The 
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they were constrained to veil behind 
general lamentation without speak- 
ing plainly the sorrows which they re- 
garded as inevitable. 

It is noteworthy that these songs, 
however much they bewail the sor- 
rows of slavery, contain no resent- 
ment. The only known exception, if 
it be an exception, is the joy over the 
fact that 
“When Moses smote the water, 

The waters came together 
And old Pharaoh's army. Hal- 

eiu 

The secular songs of freedom, “De 
Massa Run,” “Babylon is Fallen,” 
“Bobolishion’s Comin’ ” and the rest, 
are tolerably familiar. But there is 
one hymn which I used often to hear 
which speaks the freedman’s joy in 
his new manhood. I have heard it 
sung sometimes in the North by com- 
panies of educated jubilee singers, 
who introduce it with the lines, 

“Holy Bible! Holy Bible! 

Holy Bible, Book Divine, Book Divine!” 
But I never heard these words sung 
as a verse of this or any native plan- 
tation hymn in the South. Their ref- 
erences to the Bible are few, and such 
as are given in the songs of this 
series, namely, allusions to  well- 
known narrative portions of Scrip- 
ture. The “Holy Bible” stanza was 
probably the addition of some “read- 
ing preacher.” It is quite as appro- 
priate, however, as those which are 
sung to the song in the South; for 
the freedman, preferring death to 
slavery, and singing his solemn joy 
in a strong and stirring strain, com- 
forts himself in the thought of the 
possibility of death, with the details of 
the first-class funeral, in which he is 
to play the chief rdle. Such a funeral 
as is described in this hymn is, next to 
heaven, the desire of the average col- 
ored man even in a state of grace. 
But apart from all this. which may 
provoke a smile, there is something 
that thrills one in the words: 

“Before I'd be a slave, 


I'd be buried in my grave, 
And go home to my Lord and be saved!” 
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BEFORE PD BE A SLAVE. 
_ REFRAIN. 
Be-fore Ld be a slave,’ dbe buried in my 
FINE. 


6 


yrave,And gohometo nry Lord and be saved. 


= 


1. O, what preachin’! O, what preachin’! 


©), what preachin’o- verme, o-ver me! 


2—O, what mourning, etc. 
3—O, what singing, etc. 
4—O, what shouting, etc 
s—O, weeping Mary, etc. 
6—Doubting Thomas, etc. 
7—O, what sighing, etc. 


As I write the words of this hymn 
I seem to hear old Uncle Joe Will- 
iams sing them. Slavery had not 
been unkind to him. He always 
hired his time from his master and 
made money enough to pay for his 
labor, and had a good start toward 
buying his wife and children when 
freedom came. But this is the hymn 
he loved to sing, sitting before his 
door in the twilight. 

For the most part the war did 
little for negro song. The melodies 
which are most characteristic gain 
little from association with outside 
influences. But here and there we 
may trace in words or music a theme 
which the war suggested and which is 
worth noting. Choicest among these 
specimens is “Sinner, You'd Better 
Get Ready.” In several ways it 
seems a departure from ordinarv 
negro music, but it is quite character- 
istic. It is in triple time; it is major: 
and the melody of the refrain, which 
is its more important part, is entirely 
in thirds, unless we take account of 
the three notes before the last one, 
which as now sung make a slight 
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variation, but which are easily 
changed to conform to the rule. As 
written, the lower notes are as sung; 
the upper harmony is as it would be 
played. With this slight change it 
can be played on a keyless bugle. 
SINNER, YOU BETTER GET READY. 
REFRAIN, 


Sin-ner, you bet-ter get read - y, 
Sin-ner, you bet-ter get read- y, 
a 
Sin -ner,you bet-ter get read - y, For the 
FINE. 
hour is a-com-in’ Data sin- ner must die. 


in Par - a- dise, 
the tree of life, 


The tall- est tree 
The Chris-tian calls it 


Hour is a com-in’ Dat a sin-ner must die. 


2—I looked at my hands, my hands was 
new; 
I looked at my feet, my feet was, too. 


3—My name’s written in de book of life, 
If yor look in de book you'll find it 
there. 


4—De good old chariot passing by, 
She jarred the earth and shook the sky. 


Another song that uses almost 
wholly the open notes is “Little 
David, Play on Your Harp.” It is less 
like a bugle song than “Sinner, You 
Better Get Ready,” but it is striking 


in its use of major thirds and fifths, 
the more so as, following the negro 
predilection for minor beginnings, 
this decidedly major tune starts on /a. 
Its opening notes are, la sol do mi do, 
la sol do, do do mi, do mi sol. 
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LITTLE DAVID, PLAY ON YOUR HARP. 


1. Lit- tle Da- vid, play your 
harp, Hal-le - lu! Hal-le - lu! 
= 


Lit-tle Da-vid,play on your harp,}al-le-lu! 


Be 
2 
3. 


Lit-tle Davidwas a shepherd boy; He 
Josh - u-a was the son of Nun; He 
Jes’ wait till! get on the mountain top;Gwine to 
= D.C. 
killed Go - li-ath,and he shout-ed for joy! 
nev-er did stop till his work was done. 
make my wings go flip - pi - ty flop. 


4—Peter walked upon the sea, 
And Jesus told him, ‘“‘Come to me,” 


5—Elijah slew the prophets of Baal; 
The rain came down and did not fail. 


6—If you belong to Gideon’s band, 
Then here’s my heart and here’s my 
hand. 


7—They cast Brer Jonah overboard, 
And a big whale swallowed Brer Jonah 
whole. 


If the foregoing suggest a bugle. 
not less so do some others suggest the 
tap of the drum. There is no better 
example than one lately given me by 
Rev. George W. Moore, field mis- 
sionary of the American Missionary 
Association, and husband of one of 
the original jubilee singers, whose 
voice still is often heard at annual 
meetings of that association. Any- 
one who will for a moment disregard 
the tones, and tap the notes or sing 
them in monotone with a rat-tat-a-tat,, 
will see that the time of the song 
“T’m Goin’ to Sing” is such as might 
well have been derived from the beat 
of an army drum. 


DC 
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IM GOIN’ TO SING. 


O I'm goin’ to sing, Goin’ to 


sing, Goin’ to sing, Goin’ to 
ren 

sing all a+ long my way. 


0 I'm goin’ to sing, Goin’ to 


sing, Goin’ te sing, Goin’ to 
FINE. 
sing all a - long my way. 
1. We.,want no cow-ards in our band,Who 


2. Arethere no toes for me to face.Must 


will their col-ors tly; We call for val-iant 
I not stem the Hood? Is_ this vileworlda 


heart - ed menWho're not a-fraid to die. 

friend to grace, Tohelp me on to God? 

Some of these war songs are ex- 
ceedingly simple in structure, often 
having only a single line that can be 
called a permanent part of the hymn. 
This is often repeated, sometimes 
shortened, and again lengthened by 
a hortatory ejaculation or a direct 
address; but the rest of the hymn is 
built up as occasion demands,—and 
in some cases the one line, or germ 
cell of the song, is found to vary 
greatly in different versions. Some- 
times a single couplet attaches itself 
to the refrain in such a way as to be 
commonly recognized as the first 
stanza, but for the rest the song hunts 
about for couplets from “Jesus, My 
All,” or other hymns with lines of the 
same length. Some of these, how- 
ever, are rather effective. 


STAY IN THE FIELD. 


REFRAIN. 
: os = 


O stay in the  field,chil-der- en- ah 


Stay in the field, chil-der - en -ah, 


Stay in the field, Un-til the war is end-ed 


(I've got my breastplate,sword,and shield, 
go march-ing thro’ the field, 


D.C. 
Till the war is end - ed. 


2—Satan thought he had me fast, 
Till the war is ended; 
But thank the Lord I’m free at last, 
Till the war is ended. 


No other couplet of this as I 
learned it has any military sugges- 
tion. The other verses used are such 
as are given in the songs with con- 
stant refrains and variable stanzas. 

There are several simple songs that 
fit a military pledge of fealty to famil- 
iar words, with a simple but effective 
tune, as: 


SOLDIER FOR JESUS 


REFRAIN. 
1. I'm a sol-dierfor Je - sus, En- 
~ 
list-ed for the war, And [ll fight un - 
FINE. 

4 — ~ 

til I die. 1, Am l a 
— 
sol- dier of the cross, And 
D.C, 


shall I fear to own His cause. 
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2—This is the way I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not. 


3—I've got my breastplate, sword and 


shield, 
And I will die upon the field. 


There are suggestions of enlistment 
in songs about joining the band. The 
allusions are generally indefinite, but 
such as might well come from a gen- 
eral suggestion of military figures 
adapted for use in worship. 


GWINE TER JINE DE BAND. 


REFRAIN. 

Ise a gwineter jine de _ band, 
+ 
I’se a gwine jine de 
band Lit - tle chil - dren— ah! 
FINE 
=* = 
Ise a gwine ter jine de_ band. 
1, Haint but one thing that grieves my mind, 
D.C 


Band of an- gels leaves me be-hind—ah! 


3—Swing low, chariot, pillar in de East, 
All God’s chillen gwine ter hab a little 
feast—ah! 


4—Swing low, chariot, pillar in de West, 
All God’s chillen gwine ter hab a little 
rest—ah! 


~- —Swing low, chariot, pillar in the South, 
All God’s chillen gwine ter hab a little 
shout—ah! 


Each stanza of the above hymn 
ends with a euphonic Ah! which con- 
nects it with and merges into the 
refrain. A like syllable is used at the 
end of the second line of the refrain. 

Now and then the word “Union,” 
pronounced in three syllables, is 
added to the “band,” and may indi- 
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cate yet more plainly the army origin 
of some of these songs. One of these 
1S: 

STAND ON A SEA OF GLASS. 


REFRAIN, 
Joie 
dis un- i - on! Sing dis 
un- i.-.on!: I love dis 
FINE 
un-i-on,Stand on a_ sea of glass 


Sa - tan tried my soul to slay 
Sword of faithskeeredhim a way, 
D.C. 
e 
Stand on a sea of glass. 


2—When Jesus shook the manna tree,— 
Stand on a sea of glass, 
He shook it for you and shook it for 
me,— 
Stand on a-sea of glass, 


3—Talles’ tree in Paradise,— 

Stand on a sea of glass, 
Christian calls it de tree of life,— 

Stand on a sea of glass, 


The negro pronunciation of “This 
Union” was said to be turned to good 
account by certain merchants living 
in the border states during the war, 
among whom a popular placard bore 
a picture of a contraband throwing up 
his hatand shouting,‘“Dis Union For- 
ever!” The words were so spaced as 
to leave the phrase beautifully ambig- 
uous, and it was explained as “This 
Union forever,” or “Disunion for- 
ever,’ according to the exigencies of 
the occasion. 

Another version, with a different 
tune, is found in a grouping of the 
“Union band” with that theme of per- 
petual interest and ecstatic contem- 
plation, the big camp meeting in the 
promised land. There are many 
songs that dwell on the last of these, 
and some that combine the two. 


| 
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BIG CAMP MEETING IN THE PROMISED 
LAND. 


un-i-on band! O dis wun-i- on! 
FINE. 


Big camp meeting in de prom-ised land! 


» Youkin hinder mehere.but you can’t doit there, 
( For He sits in de heavens,and He answers prayer, 


DC, 


Big camp meeting in de promised land! 


2—I hain’t got time for to stop an’ talk, 
De road is rough and it’s hard to walk. 
I have one song that seems to be 
made up from an army march tune 
and the two hymns, “All Hail the 
Power” and “Am I a Soldier of the 
Cross?” 
CROWND HIM LORD OF ALL. 


REFRAIN. 
willcrownd him Lord of 


all, We _ will crowndhim Lord of 


ae 
e 


all, We will crownd him Lord, 
FINE. 


Crownd him Lord, We will crownd him Lord of all. 


1. Am 


I a sol-dier of the cross, A 


follower of the Lamb? AndshalllI fear 


own His cause, Or blush to speak His name? 
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One feature of army life impressed 
the negro deeply. It was the calling 
of the roll and the lining up of the 
men to answer to their names. It 
has its echoes in several hymns, some 
of which have been published ; but the 
most striking one which I have ever 
heard | give below: 


WHEN THAT GENERAL ROLL 


Is CALLED. 
REFR AIN. 
5 e = 2 


I'll be there in the morning,Ill be 


= 2 4 
there in the morn-ing, [Ill be 
> 
there in the morn - ing,When that 
gen-er-alroll is called, I'll be there,When that 
— 
= 


gen-er-al roll is called, Ill be there. 


1. Gwine to see my father,I'll be there;Gwine to 


wis 
aH 


see my fa-ther, I'll be there;Gwine to there. 


2—Goin’ to see my mother, etc. 
3—Goin’ to see my sister, etc. 
4—Goin’ to see my brother, etc. 


5—Goin’ to see my Jesus, etc. 


These are quite enough to illustrate 
the effect of thewar upon the songs of 
the negro, and are the principal 
hymns of this kind which have come 
to my notice. 

These retain, for the most part, the 
genuine negro characteristics, but il- 
lustrate the imitative bent of the ne- 
gro mind, and manifest more or less 
distinctly outside influences. 
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There is an element of religious 
selfishness in some of these songs and 
a rejoicing in the relative exclusive- 
ness of religion as the singers under- 
stand it. We have noticed it already 
in such couplets as: 


“Wait till I get in the middie of the air, 
There won't be nary sinner there.” 


It constitutes the burden of some 
songs. 1 do not know that it 
is more pronounced in these than 
in some more pretentious hymns. | 
hear quite often in evangelistic 
meetings a song of heaven in which, 
as | first heard it, the words were: 
“I shall know Him, I shall know Him, 
And alone by His side I| shall stand, 


I shall know Him, I shall know Him, 
By the print of the nails in His hand.” 


Such songs are as open to criticism 
on the ground either of an unspiritual 
materialism or of a religious self- 
seeking as are any of the negro 
hymns. Recently, however, 1 have 
heard this one sung, “And redeemed 
by His side I shall stand,”’ which elim- 
inates one objectionable feature. 

Lhe hymn which | give as illustrat- 
ing this characteristic is “I’m Going 
to Walk with Jesus by Myself.” The 
tune is much the same as that of 
“Who Will Drive the Chariot When 
She Comes?” And this reminds me 
that many of these tunes that seem 
monotonously alike when written, 
have a much wider variety when sung 
to different words and with the ad 
libitum of the negro singer. In this 
the melodies are much like those of 
Scotland. Who ever would have 
known by ear alone that the tune of 
“I’m wearin’ awa, John,” is the very 
same as that of “Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled”? And for that matter, 
who, knowing the pathetic sweetness 
of the one and the martial solemnity 
of the other, would have suspected 
that both these airs are simply the 
silly old ditty of “Hey, tuttie, tattie’’? 
Even so these negro melodies are not 
to be too lightly scorned because of 
their monotony, which is often more 
apparent than real. 
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PM GOIN’ TO WALK WITH JESUS 
BY MYSELF. 


1. lam goin’ to walk with Je-sus by my- 
2, I'm goin’ to talk with Je-sus by my- 
3. I'm goin’to see King Je-sus by my- 
4. Tm. goin'to live with Je-sus by my- 
e 
self. by my-self, I am goin’ towalk with 
self, by my~-self, Ll am goin’ to talk with 
self, by my-selit, I am goin’ to see King 
self, by my-selt, goin’ to live with 


Je - sus by my-self, by my-self, I'm 
Ie sus by my-self, by my-self, I'm 
Je sus. by my-self, by my-self, I'm 
Je - sus by my-self, by my-self, I'm 
* 
goin’ to walk with Je - sus, I'm 
goin’ to talk with Je ~ sus, I’m 
goin to see King Je - sus, I'm 
goin’ to live with Je - sus, I’m 


= 
goin’ to walk with Je - sus, I'm 
goin’ to talk with Je - sus, I’m 
goin’ to see King Je - sus, I'm 


goin’ to live with Je - sus, Im 


ps 


goin’ to walk with Je- sus by my-self. 
goin’ to talk with Je- sus by iiy-self. 
goin’ to see King Je- sus by my-self. 
goin’ to live with Je- sus by my-self, 


A good many of the hymns of the 
colored people deal with ecstatic ex- 
periences; but most of them are suf- 
ficiently modest in their claims of re- 
generate character and of fruits meet 
for repentance. Now and then, how- 
ever, there is a song whose singer-pro- 
fesses to have received sanctification. 
It has been my privilege to know a 
number of people, white and black, 
who were thought by others to be 
sanctified in the sense in whicli that 
term is commonly (and incorrectly) 
used; but these people always denied 
it. On the other hand, I have known 
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a number of people who thought them- 
selves to be sanctified, and in no case 
could any one else be made to believe 
it. However, here is the hymn, which 
is rather a rare one of its sort. 

It may be noted that while conver- 
sion implies a long struggle to “get 
through,” sanctification, as here inter- 
preted, is not related to antecedent ex- 
perience. It occurs simply while 
“walking along.” 


DONE BEEN SANCTIFIED. 


= 
1 One day I'se a-walk-ing a 


long, The Lord done sanc-ti- fied me; 


One day I'se walk - ing a 
— ‘ 


long, He sanc-ti- fied my _ soul 


Sin- ner, be - hold the Lamb of 


God, The L. 


rd done sanc-ti- fied me; 


Sin - ner. be - hold the Lamb of 


God. He sanc-ti- fied my soul. 


1—One day I’se walkin’ along, 
The Lord done sanctified me. 
One day I’se walkin’ along, 
He sanctified my soul. 
Mourner, behold de Lamb of God, 
The Lord done sanctified me. 
He sanctified me, he’ll sanctify you, 
He sanctified my soul. 


2—I went to the valley to pray, 
The Lord done sanctified me; 
T climbed to the mountain top, 
He sanctified my soul. 


Sinner, behold de Lamb, etc. 


3—Before I learned to pray, 
The Lord done sanctified me; 
I’d trouble all the day, 
He sanctified my soul. 
Brother, behold the Lamb of God, etc. 


4—Il’se lost and now I’m found, 
The Lord done sanctified me; 
My soul is heaven bound, 
He sanctified my soul. 
Preachers, behold the Lamb of God, 
etc. 


“A good old hymn is “Don’t you 


want to go?” I count it one of the 
gems of negro song. 


DON'T YOU WANT TO GO? 


- 
1. O broth - er, don’t you want to go? 
2.0 sis - ter, don’t youwant to go? 
3 0 sin - ner,don't you want to go? 
O° broth - er,don't you want to go? 
0 sis - ter,don’t you want to go? 
O sin - ner,don’t you want to go? 


0 broth - er, don’t you want to go? Come, 
0) sis - ter,don’t you want to go? Come, 


0 sin - ner, don’t you want to go? Come, 


less godown to Jor -dan,Hal - le - lu! 
REFRAIN. 
- 
Jj? 


Less godown to Jor-dan!Less go 


down to Jor- dan! Less go down to 


Jor - dan, Hal - le - Iu . jah! 


Less godown to Jor-dan! Less go down to 


=== 


Jordan! Less go down to Jordan, Hal-le- lu! 
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Jordan and the sea furnish abundant 
figures for these songs; and the river 


applies equally well to baptism or 


death. One of these songs is, “You 
It is a dialogue, 
and a warning to the sinner who will 
one day attempt to cross where he will 


can’t cross here.”’ 


not be able. 


YOU CAN’T CROSS HERE. 


REFRAIN. 


O where you go- ing, sin - ner? O 


where you go-ing, I say? Go - ing 
down to the riv-ers of Jor - dan,You 
FINE. 
can’t cross here.1.Yes, you musthave that 
true re - li-gion,Yes,you must have that 
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This brings us around again to the 
theme of the resurrection, which al- 
ways suggests a song. This time it 
may as well be, “Dese bones gwine ter 
rise again.”” Sometimes family names 
are interjected before the third “I 
know,” and varied. 


to 


THESE BONES GWINETER RISE AGAIN. 


_Rerrayy. 


j I know, I know,my Lord, I 

FINE 

i= ——— al 
SSS 

« 

-| know These bones gwine-ter rise —a - gain 

Heav-en is ahighand a loft- y place, 


1.) But you can’t get there if you haint got the grace, 


DA. 


r 


These bones gwine-ter 


rise a - gain. 

2—Little did I think dat he was so nigh; 
Dese bones gwineter rise again; 

Spoke, and he made me laugh and cry; 
Dese bones gwineter rise again. 


3—When Gabriel makes his trumpet sound, 
De saints shall rise and bust de ground, 


4—You kin hender me here, but you can't 


true re - li-gion,Yes, you must have _ that do it dah 
D.C. For he sits in de heavens and he answers 


true re- li- gion, Or you can’t cross here. 


2—Lord, I’m so glad my soul’s converted, 
Lord, I’m so glad my soul’s converted, 
Lord, I’m so glad my soul’s converted, 


You can’t cross here. 


3—I’m so glad my soul’s converted, 
I’m so glad I’ve got religion; 
Yes, I’m going down to Jurdin, 

You can’t cross here. 


4—I’m so glad that Jesus loves me, 
I’m so glad I’m going to heaven, 
I’m so glad my soul’s converted, 

You can’t cross here. 


Nore. Dr. Barton’s first paper was published 
and final paper will appear in the February number, 


With this good old hymn, I bring 
this paper to a close. It is a fitting 
one for a finale. It is irregular in its 
composition, but with a flowing metre 
and with phrases of equal length as 
measured, though wedded to lines of 
two, four, seven, ten and more sylla- 
bles. It has the characteristic intro- 
ductory refrain and the monotonous 
croon for the couplet and response. 
It has also the clear faith, the fond- 
ness for the supernatural and the jov- 
ous conception of the Christian life 
common to these songs. 


in the New ENGLAND MaGazine for December, 1808. A third 
So large a collection of these songs has not, we believe, appeared 


Outside the Fisk and Hampton collections, and the totaljis nearly equal to either of those books,—Epitor. 
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LOWELL: A CHARACTER SKETCH OF THE CITY. 
By Samuel P. Hadley and Mabel Hill. 


“Even we youthful voyagers had spent 
a part of our lives an the village of 
Chelmsford, when the present city, whose 
bells we heard, was its obscure north dis- 
trict only, and the giant weaver was not 
yet fairly born. So old are we; so young 
is it.’"—Thoreau, A Il eek on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers. 

ACK of the seventy-five vears of 
activity that has dominated the 
life of Lowell stretches a period 

of quiet pastoral existence wherein 
the future city of whirring looms and 
moving shuttles was lving dormant, 
as it were, in the motherhood of East 
Chelmsford. Farther back, behind 
the colonial life of the town itself, are 
the records and traditions of those 
earliest days when the fields were for- 
ests, and the farmvards battle and 
hunting grounds—the ancient dwell- 
ing-place of the Pawtuckets or Wame- 
sits of the Pennacook tribe of Indians, 
a race of warriors and hunters. The 
“self-made man” may satisfy himself 
with the pride of attainment which 
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comes from personal effort; but after 
all Dr. Holmes was not so far amiss 
in picturing the keener enjoyment 
gained in the “gaod family,” in the 
inheritance that comes with three gen- 
erations of ancestors. So, too, the city 
born of good parentage, the city 
whose streets have the historic back- 
ground, whose river claims romance 
and poetry, has an inheritance which 
its citizens do well to honor, a birth- 
right in which they may well be proud. 

Two hundred vears before the birth 
of the town of Lowell, John Eliot, 
“the apostle to the Red Men” found 
himself at the confluence of the Con- 
cord and Merrimack rivers in the very 
centre of Wameéesit, the “capital” vil- 
lage of the Pawtucket Indians. In 
his quaint English, Eliot has left us 
the record of his work among these 
sturdy aborigines. 

As one paddles down the Merri- 
mack in his latter-day canoe, it takes 
but little fancy on his part to set at 
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play the mental image of those prime- 
val days. One conjures up at will the 
brave sachem, Passaconawavy, and his 
stalwart son, \Wonnalancet, as_ they 
commanded their warriors seated 
about the council fire on the further 
bank of the river or watched the fan- 
tastic war dance of victory. Squaws 
and vet fair daughters of the forest 
are pounding the Indian corn into 
meal (as vet untasted by the white 
man), old Indian fishermen are mak. 
ing arrow-heads and hatchets: while 
dusky sons, with rude vet marvellous 
skill, are drawing in for the winter 
store the salmon, shad, alewives and 
the famous sturgeon, the “merti- 
mack’ of the Indian tongue. 

but here as elsewhere the primitive 
race was pushed back and out from 
its home by the advancing English 
colonists. Irom a population of three 
thousand Indians, which is the record 
of the earliest statistician, Wamesit 
was reduced even before the outbreak 
of King Philip's war to but two hun- 
dred and fifty men, besides the women 
and children. This handful of friendly 
Indians held their exclusive territorial 
right to the identical soil which is now 
the heart of Lowell. A ditch cut im 
the vear 1665, vet to-day discernible 
at points, running in a semi-circular 
line skirting the Merrimack a little 
above Pawtucket Falls and again 
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about a mile below the Concord river, 
embracing two thousand five hundred 
acres, was together with the river itself 
the ancient boundary of Wamesit. 
But as early as 1726 the territorial 
rights and reservations became ex- 
tinct by the gradual disappearance ot 
the tribe itself. The Pawtuckets wan- 
dered to their northern brothers who 
were as vet masters of the forests of 
the New Hampshire grants. 

With the passing away of Eliot's 
“praying Indians,” last Chelmsford, 
or “Chelmsford Neck,” lost its impor- 
tant individuality. Its annals for the 
next hundred vears strongly resem- 
bled the story of each New England 
village, where the thrifty husbandman 
tilled his field, fished the waters, or 
built his grist-mill, as fortune favored 
the industry. The “corner village” 
Was typical, too, even in its objective 
outfit, possessing a dozen or more 
scattered homesteads.a store.a tavern, 
meeting-house and a few small shops. 

In 1701, the town of Dracut, now a 
suburb of Lowell, was set apart from 
the Chelmstord grant, taking its name 
from the old Welsh parish of the Var- 
nums, whose later career in continen- 
tal congress and revolutionary action 
gave them not only local interest in 
the newly made town, but brought 
lair fame to the goodly line of their 
descendants. 

The colonial days of these parent 
towns of Lowell bear record of men 
whose names are perpetuated in titles 
of land-grants or in connection with 
the work of the General Court, or 
wise industrfal enterprises. Colonel 
John Tyng and Major Henchman are 
names which we find in the last annals 
of territorial transfer between the In- 
(ians and white men. \Vonnalancet’s 
final rights for “hunting and fishing 
only” were negotiated by this same 
Colonel John Tyng. Captain John 
Ford, who helped storm Louisburg 
under Sir William Pepperell, repeats 
his bravery at Bunker Hill with Ben- 
jamin Walker of the town, and Cap- 
tain Peter Coburn from the Dracut 
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and the 


the wa- 


Merrimack; 
carry 


the 
scheme to 
ter of the latter from 
above the falls to the 
mouth of its tributary by a 
system of locks and ca- 
nals was in itself an enter- 
prise of great moment, 
even if it had not had a 
later and ‘greater impor- 
tance in connection with 
the building of a mill city. 
Contemporaneously — with 
this enterprise was an add- 
ed development in transit. 
Parker Varnum of Dracut, 


GUARD LOCKS ON THE PAWTUCKET CANAL. 


and Clark each mark the revolutionary 
era with dignity, and give a spirit of 
loyalty to the towns they represented, 
which is part and parcel of the good 
heritage of their child city, Lowell. 
Twoimportant enterprises, each con- 
nected with the territory and very lite 
of Lowell, were inaugurated in the 
years 1792 and 1793, without which 
it may be supposed the founding of 
Lowell might not have occurred so 
soon, although a city of manufactur- 
ing interests was destined to exist 
sooner or later at Pawtucket Falls. 
“The Proprietors of the Locks and 
Canals on the Merrimack River” was 
a corporation formed in August, 1792, 
by Dudley Atkins Tyng—the first re- 
porter of Massachusetts Law Reports, 
—William Coombs and others, to im- 
prove the navigation of the Merri- 
mack, the great obstacle in the way 
being the falls, which in themselves 
were precipitous and _ furthermore 
made difficult by the violence of the 
current, the innumerable rocks in 
the channel, and the distance of rapids 
below the falls. Hitherto the wood 
and lumber that came down the 
stream had to be removed from the 
Merrimack just above the Neck (or 
present “Dracut navy yard’), and 
drawn around the falls and rapids to 
float below the mouth of the Con- 
cord. Thirty-two feet below Paw- 
tucket Falls the Concord river enters 


with others incorporated 
as the “Proprietors of the 
Middlesex Merrimack River Bridge,” 
built the first wooden structure across 
the river at the falls, in place of the 
toll ferry which had served as _ the 
means of crossing the four hundred 
vards of swiftly flowing current. 

The second great undertaking of 
this vear was the plan to open a water- 
wav for freight and passenger trans- 
portation from Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, to Boston, a distance of eighty 
miles, connecting the Merrimack at 
East Chelmsford with Boston Harbor 
by means of a canal fed from the Con- 
cord river at North Billerica and from 
ponds along its course. The author 
of this far-reaching scheme was the 
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Hon. James Sullivan, for six years 
judge of the Supreme 
Court, who later 
(1807-8) became the 
governor of Massachu- 
setts. After consulta- 
tion with his _ friend, 
Colonel Loammi Bald- 
win, sheriff of Middle- 
sex County, whose 
mathematical had 
had previous experi- 
ence in engineering, 
a meeting was called 
in Medford, in which 
the prominent citizens 
took the initiative, and 
a petition was sent to the Gen- 
eral Court for an act of incor- 
poration. <A charter was granted, 
bearing the date of June 22, 1793, “in- 
corporating James Sullivan, Esquire, 
and others by the name of the Pro- 
prietors of the Middlesex Canal.” On 
the same day it was signed by His Ex- 
cellency, John Hancock, Governor of 
the Commonwealth.- The construe- 
tion and life of this canal make an- 
other story; but the connection of the 
canal with the activity of East Chelms- 
ford, where its first set of locks was situ- 
ated, and its value to the early town- 
ship of Lowell give it a place in this 
sketch and a place of interest, — for 
with the accession of life brought 
to its headwaters by the corporations 
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of Lowell, great promise of prosperity 
seemed at hand for the 
Middlesex Canal, and 
but for its giant rival, 
the railway locomotive, 
its future would have 
been one with the his- 
tory of the waterways 
of the city. 

hut the former cor- 
poration, the Locks 
and Canals Company, 
was an_ enterprise 
which was to develop 
notwithstanding — that 
its original object of 
making the Merri- 
mack navigable to Newburyport was 
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PAWTUCKET FALLS. 


deteated by the epening of the more 
direct route through the Middlesex 
Canal. 

This undertaking, which was_ be- 
gun in 1794. was completed in 1804. 
Yet for over twenty vears the idea of 
using the water of the canals for 
manufacturing purposes occurred to 
no one. Certain private individuals 
attempted the establishment of one or 
two humble manufactures, but these 
were for the most part located upon 
the Concord river. As early as 18123 
a cotton mill was built at the junction 
of the canal as it enters the Concord 
near the present site of the lrescott 
mill; a few vears later the mill changed 
ownership, and a woollen industry 
was established in the building in- 
stead of the manufacture of cotton 
fabric. + A gunpowder factory and a 
saw and grist mill were erected and 
operated a few vears later: and a flan- 
nel mill was also started near the 
mouth of the Concord, although the 
site was in the township of Tewks- 
burv. Such was the industrial life of 


the village which was destined to be- 
come in a few vears a city known 
throughout the world as a “City oi 
Spindles.” 

The story of the development of 
the power-loom, which was one of the 
daughters of necessity, following the 
rapidl increase of cotton, is the story 
of the life of Francis Cabot Lowell, 
for whom our city is worthily named. 
[In an article upon Waltham which 
appeared in this magazine, the history 
of the Waltham system which changed 
the very character of every textile in- 
dustry had its place. Together with 
Patrick T. Jackson and Nathan Ap- 
pleton, Mr. Lowell organized the 
Waltham Company, securing the val- 
uable services of Paul Moody of 
Amesbury, whose skill as a mechanic 
was well known. The unquestionable 
title to the honor of having been the 
first to arrange all the processes for 
the conversion of cotton into cloth in 
the walls of the same building belongs 
to Francis Cabot Lowell; and it 1s 
due to him in fact that the whole des- 


| | 


tiny oi northern manufactures was 
changed. 

In 1816 a fight in Congress over 
the question of high and low tariff 
was imminent; and Mr. Lowell, with 
his far-reaching interest in the future 
of manutactures left his mill at Wal- 
tham and entered the political field in 
Washington as a “lobbyist” of the 
highest character. (ne of the imme- 
ciate effects of the high protective 
duty upon foreign cotton fabries, 
was the fresh impetus to plant mant- 
factures along the Alerrimack river. 
Which would compete in variety and 
quality with the lenglish imports from 
Inclia. 

With such a spirited purpose in 
view and with such possibilities be- 
fore them, it is not unnatural to find 
these same Waltham proprietors in- 
vestigating the question of suitable 
water power for furthering these in- 
dustries. 

In (821, Patrick T. Jackson, Nathan 
Appleton, Kirk Loott, John Boott, 
Warren Dutton and Paul Moody 
made a visit of inspection to Chelms- 
ford, going over the route of the canal, 
as well as investigating the water 
power itself. After a series of amus- 
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ing episodes with the farmers, whose 
pastures they bought, the purchase 
was accomplished of land upon which 
Lowell has been built. In February, 
1822, the Legislature granted an act 
incorporating the Merrimack Manu- 
lacturing Company, with a capital of 


REY. rHEOQDORE EDSON, 


S600,000. The company had already 
bought six hundred and _ thirty-nine 
shares of the Pawtucket canal interest 
from the Locks and Canals Company, 
besides three tarms, only one of whose 

sites 1s now to be 


seen, marked by 
an old willow tree. 

It is well to 
pause at this junc- 
ture to consider 
the conditions of 
life im the mull 
districts of 
land, that a rela- 
tive value may be 
eiven to Lowell's 
share in the his- 
tory of manutac- 
ture. In studying 
the growth of the 
English mill 
town, one finds 
together with its 
activity and vital- 
| itv a certain in- 
stinctive intell:- 
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mands that knowledge shail go hand 
in hand with power. A _ peculiar 
strength is given to its life, which, de- 
veloping a practical sense of rights, 
compensates for the lack of that 
higher intellectuality belonging to 
university towns or cosmopolitan cap- 
itals. Manchester, Shefheld, Birming- 
ham were not only the hot beds of 
broader enfranchisement, but they 
were the centres where the problems 
of reform in education, philanthropy 
and social life were «liscussed by su- 
perintendent, weaver and bobbin-boy 
alike. With the New England activ- 
itv, greater freedom was given at an 
earlier date, and the bigger chance to 
develop reforms was grasped by a set 
of American born but cosmopolitan 
bred men, whose surroundings had 
tended to quicken thought and action. 

The men who laid the foundations 
of the great corporations during the 
first ten or fifteen vears of Lowell's 
growth laid also the foundation of 
character to its municipal life, which 
will cling to its name and citizenship 
as a strong, sweet savor long vears 
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from now, no matter what the future 
issues may bring. When Mr. Lowell 
and Mr. Appleton conceived the idea 
of establishing the mills, they aimed 
first and foremost to provide proper 
conditions of living for their opera- 
tives, conditions differing materially 
from the Old World ideas of labor in 
factories, of which Hood and Mrs. 
browning sang in poetic remon- 
strance. The founders of our city felt 
that their success lay in making the 
home life of the mill city one of high 
morality and quickening intelligence. 
Careful sanitary regulations were at 
once set in operation; good schools 
were established; and the privileges 
of reading-rooms and library and 
churches were opened to every op- 
erative in the town. 

Because of this broad-minded con- 
ception of what might be done in a 
factory town, and because of the high- 
minded inducements thus offered to 
the country-bred youth and maiden, 
a class of employees flocked to the 
mills whose object in coming was ut- 
terly unlike that of the mill operative 
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of to-day.* For the most part thev 
were a class of intelligent voung per- 
sons who worked with a true sense of 
the dignity of labor—a means ‘o 
higher ends. The oft quoted lines of 
Lucy Larcom, whose girlish vears at 
the spinning frames in the Lawrence 
Mills were golden ones to her com- 
rades, because of her beauty of soul 
and inspiration of mind, tell the story 
of the typical Lowell mill girl of the 
‘arly forties. 

ne other and aknost ideal condi- 
tion of the corporation life demands 


*See article upon ‘“‘The Lowell Offering,’’ by Harrie t 


H. Robinson, in the Vew England Magazine, December, 
1889. 


JAMES B. FRANCIS. 


special notice because of its peculiar 
wholesomeness in the lives of these 
voung women. The boarding hous +s 
where the operatives lived were em 
phatically homes. The agents of the 
mills attended personally to the en- 
vironment in which their employees 
were to live; only the womanly 
matron, with the motherly heart, was 
intended as housekeeper in these 
homes. As one stands in his door- 
way at nine oclock at night and 
listens to the music of the pealing, 
jangling bells of the city, a thrill ot 
sentient delight goes through one; 
vet a deeper feeling follows if one *e- 

fiect for a mo- 


ment that the 
time-honored 
custom was. the 
curfew ot the 
mill girls, im 
those early days, 
when physical 
and moral health 
were the first 
principles in 
building up the 
community. 

The constitu- 
tion of the com- 
monwealth made 
all taxable prop- 
erty within its 
limits. hable to 
assessment for 
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mack Company, 


at once set itself | 
to. provide reli- | 
gious services tor 
its emplovees. 
Notwithstandin | 


its unique begin- 
ning, the. history 
of the  organiza- 
tion of the “Mer- 
rimack Religious 
Society and its 
later existence 
under the parish | 


yovernment of | 
Anne's Church | 
aiter all propri- 


etary rights were 
removed from it, 1s too long even 
to touch upon in these pages. The 
spirit of its effect upon the city’s life 
may be caught if one climb into tne 
tower and read the inseription upon 
the: chimes, which since 1857 have 
swung in the belirv:; or if one enter the 
old stone edifice and look upon the 
tablets. windows and altars that be- 
speak the devotion of its laymen. 
The first rector who came to care 
for this church society was the Rey. 
Theodore Edson, then a voung dea- 
con from St. Matthew's church, Bos- 
ton. His work left a marked imprint 
upon Lowell, not only in respect to 
the spiritual growth of the church it- 
self, but in the educational develop- 
ment of the city. His connection with 
education antedates public  instrue- 
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tion. During the week days the com- 
pany opened what was known as the 
“Merrimack and here, in 
the same building where the Sunday 
services were held, the voung minister 
was «daily . superintendent. few 
vears later \lr. Edson’s poliey in the 
establishment of the public sehools 
came beiore the municipal govern- 
ment. Much opposition was offered 
by the leading citizens when a call 
came tor the appropriation of $20, 
000 tor school buildings,—a_ most 
lavish sum to spend upon education 
at that time. The fight proved a vic- 
tory for Mr. I:dson, the chairman of 
the school board. The man’s dauntless 
courage was never better displayed 
than in this struggle for a worthy 
cause against the strongest members 
of his parish and the warmest polliti- 
clans of the town. Yet this tron- 
willed man was one of the gentlest in 
spirit as he went on his daily rounds, 
summer and winter alike, visiting the 
poor, comiorting the aftlicted, or svm- 
pathizing with the jovous, as the 
household needed, 

ut to return to the statistics of 
Lowell's growth. In November, 
i824, it was voted to petition the 
Legislature to set off a part of 
Chelmstord as a separate township; 
and in 1826 the town of Lowell was 
incorporated. It was a matter of 
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much discussion what name to give tt. 
Mr. Kirk Boott, agent of, the Locks 
and Canals Company, who had_be- 
come one of the leading citizens of 
the town, and Mr. Nathan Appleton, 
one of its founders, were at the last 
moment the two men to decide the 
important question. The former of- 
fered the names of Lowell and Derby; 
and the latter em- 
phatically announced, 
“Then Lowell by all 
means!’’—and Low- 
ell it became. 

The population of 
the new township 
was buttwothousand; 
and its first years 
in the financial world 
were sorry vears,— 
Lowell sharing in the 
common lot with 
other mercantile and 
commercial centres. 
Yet the two great 
corporations, the 
Merrimack and the 
Hamilton, bore up 
bavely through the 


depression of 1828 GEN. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


STREET. 


and ‘29; and with the new decade a 
steady increase in business interests 
gave evidence of the town’s prob- 
abilities. New streets were laid out, 
fresh canals opened, halls, hotels and 
churches built; banks were estab- 
lished, associations were formed; and 
the crowning enterprise of all was 
consummated in the construction of 
the Boston and Low- 
ell railroad. ‘‘Im- 
possible” as it was 
deemed by the aver- 
age man, Patrick T. 
Jackson, whose sa- 
gacity tenacity 
made him a giant in 
executive power, 
brought the marvel- 
lous scheme into ex- 
istence. July 4, 1835, 
saw the completion 
of this line of com- 
munication, which 
made the capital 
city, Boston, a close 
neighbor of the mill 
town, Lowell. 

The vear previous 
to the epening of the 
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railroad a certain por- 
tion of Tewksbury, 
known as Belvidere, 
was annexed to Low- 
ell, increasing but lit- 
tle the population, 
but adding materially 
to the size of the town 
and to its possibilities 
for a_ beautiful resi- 
dential locality. Just 
on the brow of the 
hill, after one crosses 
the Concord river, 
where St. John’s hos- 
pital now is, stood 
the mansion house 
of Judge I:dward St. 
Loe Livermore. This 
homestead and farm of two hundred 
odd acres had been the old “Gedney 
estate’ of earlier days, and the house 
itself, when Judge Livermore bought 
it in 1816,was a large, rambling “vel- 
low'tavern,”’ whose beams and wood- 
work, so the story goes, were brought 
over from England more than a hun- 
dred vears before. The Livermore 
family gave a culture and refinement 
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to the social atmos- 
phere of the new 
town; their associa- 
tions with larger and 
fuller life im _ older 
cities, their inter- 
course with more es- 
tablished institutions, 
gave them a_ broad- 
ness of character 
which had its influ- 
ence upon the com- 
munity. 

ne member of the 
family came _ into 
prominence in a more 
marked way than the 
others. The world of 
that day far and 
wide knew Judge Livermore's old- 
est daughter, Harriet, who be- 
came the “pilgrim preacher” of 
the country, speaking in_ public 
places everywhere upon the second 
coming of Christ. We well know the 
tribute Whittier paid her in “Snow 
Bound,” portraving her attractions 
and brilliancy, contrasting her quick 
wit and pious theme in the lines: 


GREENHALGE. 


“She blended in a 
like degree 
‘The vixen and the 
devotee.” 
In her moments 
of relaxation from 
these pilgrimages, 
Miss Livermore 
would come back 
to her father’s 
| home and let her 
restless soul gain 
fresh peace as she 
looked upon the 
beautiful scenery 
which lay stretched 
out below their 
homestead along 
the valleys of the 
Concord and Mer- 
rimack. Only dur- 
ing the last few 
| vears of their resi- 

dence in Lowell 

were chimney tops 
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of factories and the bald 
ness. of fresh brick blocks 
to disturb the eve of the 


new- 
p ints 
land- 


scape lover. Thiree vears before the 
annexation of Belvidere village the 
Livermore estate passed into the 


hands of the Nesmith broth- 
ers, Thomas and John 
Nesmith of Derry, New 
Hampshire. After acquir- 
ing a comfortable fortune 
in the busy world of New 
York, they came, in 1836, 
to Lowell, believing it to be 
a possible 
field for 
real estate 
enterprise. 
Both men 
possessed 
unusual 
qualities, not 
only excel- 
ling in_far- 
sighted bus- 
iness_ abil- 
ity,- bat 
bringing to 
the voung 
town that 
strength of 
respectabili- 
tv, high so- 
cial and POST 
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moral standing, which 
mark their connection 
with the city throughout 
their lives. Perhaps no 
one man after the earlier 
days of the forming of the 
town gave himself so com- 
pletely to the enterprises 
of the city as the younger 
brother, John Nesmith. 
He engaged in all manner 
of manutactures, as agent 
and owner, inventing ma- 
chinery and studying text- 
ile technique. It was he 
who suggested the pur 
chase of Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee as a water supply to 
the mills upon the Merri- 
mack; and his share in 
the tounding of the citv of Law- 
rence is known to all. Qf the 
distinguished men in the politics of 
Lowell, Mr. John Nesmith was 
among the foremost. serving also 
the government of the United 
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States as collector of 
Internal Revenue. Dur- 
ing the Civil War 
Mr. Nesmith was lieu- 
tenant governor of the 
Commonwealth, and 
the record of wise ad- 
ministration which has 
been duly given to the 
war governor, John A. 
bears testi- 
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mony that his first assistant 
Was a man of power. 

In 1836, on the first day 
of April, His Excellence 
(;overnor [-verett signed his 
name to the legislative act 
which gave Lowell its mu- 
nicipal life. In the limits 
of the new city there were 
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' w guide this later order. 
lhe growth of theetty itseli 
in the next twenty-five 
years was to depend upon a 
genius who should further 
uevelop the system ot 
waterways. Mr. James b. 
l'raneis was the man who 
could do it.. At the same 


time a great national crisis 


CORPORATION TOSPITAL 


between seventeen and eighteen 
thousand and the taxable property 
was $5.248.623. [o-day our popula- 
tion is nearly ninety thousand and 
the city’s taxable property, $70.941,- 
243. Lowell has made strides in 
its nineteenth century seven-league 
boots! 

Just as Lowell. 
Appleton, Jackson, 
Boott, Edson, and | 
the Nesmiths were 
the great men in 
the early career ot 
the town, so great 
men had to arise 
to develop the new 
interests in the mu- 
nicipal lite now ap- 
pearing. A new or- 
der of things was 
to grow out of the 
old, and there was 
needed a different, 
though perhaps no 
greater intelligence 


was fast arising, coming 
first in abstract problems 
of rights of slavery and state rights, 
but developing rapidly to white heat 
as lovalty to the stars and stripes be- 
came the final issue. Again Lowell 
had its genius for the emergency in 
Benjamin I. Butler. 

But before we speak of the great 
work done by Mr. Francis in hydrau- 
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Site of Wamesit Indian Fort. 
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lic engineering through the city, or of 
the widespread influence of General 
Butler, it would be interesting to look 
upon the mill city itself as it was in 
the early fortics, before these new 
forces were fully in operation. The 
whole aspect of Lowell has changed; 
only a few of the old residents, the 
real fathers of the city who are left 
among us, can see the earlier thor- 
oughfares, the swamp and bog dis- 
tricts, the woods and _ pastures. 
Charles Dickens could see the crude- 
ness of the young factory settlement 
even better than one whose narrower 
experience had not known the old 
world cities for comparison. We re- 
member the breezy chapters in his 
American travels of 1842, written with 
that inimitable touch of photographic 
detail. 


“Although only just of age,—for, if my 
recollection serve me, it has been a manu- 
facturing town barely one and twenty 
years,—-Lowell is a large, populous, thriv- 
ing place. Those indications of its youth 
which first attract the eye give it a quaint- 
ness and oddity of character which to a visi- 
tor from the old country is amusing 
enough. . . . In one place there was a 
new wooden church, which, having no 
steeple, and being yet unpainted, looked 
like an enormous packing case without any 
direction upon it; in another there was a 
large hotel, whose walls and colonnades 
were so crisp and thin and slight, that it 
had exactly the appearance of being built 
of cards. I was careful not to draw my 
breath as we passed, and trembled when I 
saw a workman come out upon the roof, 
lest with one thoughtless stamp of his foot 
he should crush the structure beneath him 
and bring it rattling down. . . . One 
would swear that every ‘Bakery,’ ‘Grocery’ 
and ‘Bookbindery’ and other kind of store 
took its shutters down for the first time 
and started in business yesterday. The 
golden pestles and mortars fixed as signs 
before the sun-blind frames outside the 
druggists’ appear to have been just turned 
out of the United States mint, and when I 
saw a baby of some week or ten days old in 
a woman’s arms at a street corner, I found 
myself unconsciously wondering where it 
came from,—never supposing for an instant 
that it could have been born in such a 
young town as that.” 


So Dickens goes on, in the same 
bantering tone; yet throughout the 
brief account he gives of Lowell there 


is an undercurrent of happy disap- 
pointment in finding such strength of 
character in the people, such ad- 
vanced theories in its methods of fac- 
tory life, such vast differences be- 
tween it and the mill districts of Eng- 
land,— those “great hearts of des- 
perate misery.” 

But the clever pen of Dickens could 
not portray that coterie of early citi- 
zens whose very presence upon the 
streets or at the various rendezvous of 
the town gave a dignity which the 
younger generation felt and honored. 
There were Dr. Elisha Huntington 
and Samuel Batchelder, two of the lit- 
erary leaders whose daily lives graced 
the memory of their labors among 
their contemporaries. Dr. Elisha 
Bartlett was another such man —the 
first mayor of the city, and somewhere 
called the “first citizen,” so high prin- 
cipled was His Honor of 1836. War- 
ren Colburn came and went to his 
superintendency of the Merrimack 
Mills; but in behind the cares of in- 
dustrial interests his mind was ever 
threshing out intricate problems for 
the schoolboy’s vexation. Great good 
did the old “Mental Arithmetic” by 
Warren Colburn achieve, maugre 
Lucy Larcom’s line— “Dull Col- 
burn’s “Two and Two.’” ‘There were 
those godly men, Miles, Blanchard 
and Miner, together with “Father Ed- 
son,” who had himself outlived an 
older generation. The Lawrences, 
the Worthens, the Daltons, the Walk- 
ers, Oliver M. Whipple, Homer Bart- 
lett, Bishop Clark, Jonathan Tyler, 
Joshua Swan, William North, Alex- 
ander Wright, Robert Mills, Tap- 
pan, Wentworth, Whistler, Motley, 
Brownell, Livingston, Ayer, Dana, 
Doctors Green and Kimball, Bed- 
low, Captain Derby, Ransom 
Reed, Corliss, Crosby, the Coburns, 
Carney, Holden, Howard, Morse, 
Williams, Whiting, Gates, Kittredge, 
Hildreth, Carleton, Robbins, Talbot, 
Goodwin, Hovey and a host of others 
come to mind; but these pages 
do not give room even for the mention 
of all the beloved names. 
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Then there was that younger set 
of men, who loved the wit and leader- 
ship of their hero, George Brownell, 
— “Governor,” as they called him. 
The later manly careers of this band 
of happy comrades were not one whit 
the worse for the boyish spirit of mer- 
riment which marked their early 
youth. There were the “Prince 
boys,” ever so called in loving re- 
membrance, and the Wrights, and the 
Buttricks, Banks, the “bobbin boy,” 
the Tylers, Lang, Tilden, Hill, Brazer, 
Burnham, [Trench, and a score be- 
sides. The burdens of life fell upon 
them a little later, and found them 
men ready to bear with experience 
and emergency; but in the days when 
Sheriff Butterfield and Perez Fuller, 
the comic humorist and singer, made 
society ring with laughter, these were 
the hearts ready to echo with good 
cheer. 

Lowell was not only a centre for 
local talent of a goodly character, but 
she drew to her the best there was to 
be had. The early histories of the 
town are full of the descriptions of 
fete days and celebrations, when the 
grandees of the country came to view 
the infant city of spindles. Presidents 
Jackson, and Tyler, John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Lafay- 
ette, each came and left his word of 
ardent praise. Lincoln visited Lowell 
in 1848, little dreaming that the visit 
would be cherished by her citizens 
years after when he had become their 
martyred chief. Webster and Choate, 
brought by the famous case of the 
“Commonwealth versus Wyman,” 
gave a stir to the pulse of her young 
lawyers, Abbott, Sweetzer, Crosby, 
Wentworth, and John P. Robinson, 
“he, who wouldn’t vote for Governor 
B.” And here in Lowell the two 
great logicians met in turn an equal 
at the bar in the young Butler who 
was later to become himself so famous 
in the court room. 

Possibly at no time in the life of 
the city was the social atmosphere 
more literary than during the ten or 
fifteen years previous to the Rebellion. 


OF LOWELL. 


Withsociety as itwas in the fortiesand 
fifties we find in Lowell an environ- 
ment which was conducive to pleas- 
ing intellectual growth. Whittier was 
living in town, editing The Standard, 
and gathering about him in a quiet 
way a small school of disciples. 
lranklin Pierce, who belonged to the 
Wentworth family, came and went 
among the social leaders. Wendell 
Phillips, a law student in the office of 
Lawrence and Hopkinson, was in evi- 
dence both in club life and society. 
He himself gives us a glimpse of the 
life he saw here. 

“Lowell was then crowded with able 
men,—well-read lawyers and _ successful 
with a jury; among them, scholarly, elo- 
quent, deeply read in his profession, and a 
genius, was John P. Robinson. ‘The city 
was rich in all that makes good society,— 
amiable, beautiful and accomplished 
women, hospitable and amply able to con- 
tribute their full share to interesting and 
suggestive conversation; gentlemen of 
talent, energetic, well informed, and giving 
a hearty welcome to the best thought of 
the day.” 

Among the women to whom this 
pleasant tribute must refer were the 
much honored Penhallow ladies, Miss 
Lucy, Miss Susan and Miss Julia 
whose originality of mind and charm 
of manner have given them a place 
sut generis. lor years they were not 
only among the most faithful workers 
in the schools of the city, but they 
were associated with the beginnings 
of the Unitarian society and the. many 
branch missions which were starting 
up at that time. Mrs. Jane Erminie 
Locke, the sweet poetess of the town, 
and the young poet, Joshua Swan, 
were among this coterie of clever folk. 
Mrs. Locke was the woman above all 
others whose home was the salon for 
wit and culture. Just above the fac- 
tory district near the Wamesit Falls 
stood her low picturesque cottage, 
where the dainty hostess and her 
family dispensed their gracious hos- 
pitality. Both Mr. and Mrs. Locke 


lived long enough in the cily to 
become identified with its spirit and 
ambitions. The literary career which 
had every promise for fulfilment was 
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cut too short by the comparatively 
early death of the lovely woman. 
N. P. Willis, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Os- 
good, Webster, Choate and the rare- 
minded but unfortunate Edgar Allen 
Poe were the men and women whom 
she gathered closest to her,—belong- 
ing to the “world of letters” herself and 
claiming kin with others in that world. 
Poe’s friendship with her is especially 
interesting, and it was emphasized by 
his visit to Lowell during the summer 
of 1848, when he delivered his lec- 
ture, “Poetic Principles.” 

It has been stated that at the outset 
‘of industrial activity in Lowell all the 
land and water power very soon came 
under the control of the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company. In 1825 
the Merrimack Company conveyed to 
the Proprietors of the Locks and Ca- 
nals, whom Greenhalge called the “Cap- 
land. Then so much.as was required 
by them Was in turn conveyed to the 
Merrimack Company for individual 
purposes, thus putting the latter cor- 
poration upon the same footing with 
all other manufacturing companies. 
As new mills were erected, so new 
canals were necessary. Kirk Boott, 
the first agent of the Locks and Ca- 
nals, whom Greenhalge called the 
“Captain of Industry” in Lowell, was 
ably fitted to open up these waterways, 
—the Merrimack, Lawrence, Eastern 
and Western canals. A standard was 
established called a mill power, which 
was the right to draw a certain amount 
of water (twenty-five cubic feet per 
second) over a fall of thirty feet. Dur- 
ing the years from 1825 to 1840 the 
company made sales of this power to 
the following corporations,— Hamil- 
ton, Appleton, Lowell, Middlesex, 
Tremont, Suffolk, Lawrence, Boott 
and Massachusetts. These companies, 
all of which are joint stock companies, 
each with an agent and a superin- 
tendent of the mills, have together a 
capital of $12,000,000, and are man- 
aged by boards of directors chosen 
from the stockholders; they receive no 
salary, but their interest in the welfare 
of the property insures most valued 


services. In 1845, the building and 
machinery, which had always been 
a part of the work of the Locks 
and Canals Company Proprietorship, 
passed into other hands, becoming 
under William A. Burke, the well- 
known “Lowell Machine Shop,” 
whose business ventures in the South 
have meant so much from two differ- 
ent points of view. 

Six years after the construction of 
the Boott and Massachusetts corpora- 
tions, it was discovered that the ca- 
pacity of the old canals was insuf- 
ficient to answer the growing demand. 
Then it was that the fine scientific 
knowledge of hydraulic engineer- 
ing which Mr. Francis possessed be- 
came of such importance to the manu- 
facturing interests of Lowell. The 
construction of the Northern Canal 
brought about an entire change in the 
flow of water, keeping it more nearly 
constant and with but little loss in its 
flow. 

In addition to this great waterway, 
with its beautiful “mill walk” from the 
Falls to the Old Stone tavern (now the 
Ayer Home), Mr. Francis constructed 
a new dam, securing the rights of 
higher flash-boards, and removing a 
portion of Hunt’s Falls. This later 
engineering resulted in a large in- 
crease of available water power. As 
these improvements grew, new de- 
mands arose with them, and under the 
agent’s far-sighted and wise jurisdic- 
tion the Locks and Canals Company 
stretched itself out into new avenues of 
directorship. A high reservoir service 
was umlertaken under Mr. Francis’s 
initiative, with its turbines to drive the 
pumps, and its mains and hydrants in 
every mill yard for extinguishing fire 
(a protection still in use through- 
out the Corporations.) Certain bridges 
and other wooden and iron construc- 
tions were put under Mr. Francis’s 
care; and it was he who introduced 
kyanizing and burnettizing for timber 
preservation. 

One of the few dramatic incidents 
connected with the practical life of 
Lowell’s waterways was the cause and 
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effect of the “sliding gate” at the 
Guard Locks of the old Pawtucket 
canal. he early engineers of the 
Locks and Canals had investigated 
the history of freshets in the Merri- 
mack; and it has been ascertained that 
once at least, in 1785, the overflow 
had been of so devastating a nature 
that some precaution ought to be 
taken tor the future, especially as the 
growth of the city would make possi- 
ble great peril to its inhabitants. But 
it was left to Mr. Francis to build this 
important protection. In 1850 there 
was erected at the Guard Locks on 
roadway a portcullis gate withexten- 
sive wing walls, which should cut off 
the water in case of another freshet. 
The dyke was constructed from the 
guard gates to the westerly bank, in 
which an opening had to be left for the 
locks. Above this opening and in the 
wall of the lock Mr. Francis con- 
structed guides, and swung a gate of 
solid timbers in an iron strap above 
the height of navigation. The pro- 
tection was completed, which was to 
prove its own utility if a freshet should 
again occur. The old gates to this ca- 
nal had themselves been deemed suff- 
cient for any ordinary emergency; but 
in April, 1852, two years alter the com- 
pletion of the new guard lock gate, 
the waters of the river began to rise 
rapidly, and at three o'clock on the 
morning of the 22d the water crept its 
way around the head post of the old 
westerly gate. Then it was that the 
great sliding shield and dykes became 
famous. The straps that held the pon- 
derous gate were cut, the wooden 
structure dropped into place, and the 
city was saved. It sounds very far 
away and impossible to the idler who 
leans over the little bridge and gazes 
upon the ivy-grown house; but it was 
a stirring hour when engineer and ele- 
ment struggled for supremacy — the 
water beating in vain against the huge 
barricade which lay between it and the 
young, thriving city beyond. But for 
the foresight and indomitable will 
which Mr. Francis displayed in not 
risking possibility of a flood, the story 


would still have been dramatic, but it 
would have been a story of defeat and 
devastation. With such a nature as 
Mr. Francis possessed, one in which 
there was combined the engineering 
genius and the broad minded philan- 
thropist, it is not strange that impor- 
tant results were effected in the years 
of his faithful service to the Locks and 
Canals Company. 

During these years when Lowell 
was developing and stretching out in 
material lines, the spirit of Lowell 
was Waxing strong in equal propor- 
tion. -Not that every year brought 
a fair record of high principle in. 
its political career or in its municipal 
government; not that the city pos- 
sessed virtues only, which set her 
above criticism and made her an ex- 
ample of a virgin city. But take her 
for all in all, Lowell has had a life of 
strength and purpose which in spite 
of its human errors gives justice to a 
character sketch like the present, por- 
traying the general impression rather 
than details. 

Throughout the ten or fifteen years 
prior to the Rebellion, Lowell’s sym- 
pathy with the abolition movement 
had been aroused only in a small cir- 
cle; although the influence of Whit- 
tier and Phillips during their sojourns 
in the city had affected certain anti- 
slavery followers, who in their turn 
helped to arouse the fire of an equally 
small but vehement opposition. 

The marked indifference of the ma- 
jority, however, was but a skin-deep 
indifference. The first intimation of 
disloyalty to the Constitution put the 
Lowell citizen upon his mettle, vitaliz- 
ing the whole community with a spirit 
of patriotism of which the nation 
might well be proud. Throughout 
the trying period of the war the prac- 
tical man of the Navy Department, 
Assistant-Secretary Gustavus V. Fox, 
and the impulsive enthusiast and atert 
patriot, Benjamin F. Butler, whose 
generalship throughout the four years 
won fame of mingled dread and joy, 
were the two men of Lowell who at- 
tracted the most attention and who 
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stand foremost in the rank of the 
many citizens who did their duty as 
saviors of their country. 

The world knows the story of Fox 
at Fort Sumter, and his plan to carry 
fresh resources to the discouraged gar- 
rison; it knows of his defeat, and of 
Lincoln’s quiet appreciation of the 
vain effort, the appointment to the 
Navy Department, the years of active 
service and ardent devotion which 
Mr. Fox rendered in return. The 
world knows the story of the first vol- 
unteer major general, who on the 
morning of the 17th of April, ’61, re- 
ceived the order to command the 
Sixth Regiment on its great war er- 
rand. It knows of the after career of 
this Lowell lawver, as he forced the 
surrender of New Orleans, keeping 
law and order at the point of the bay- 
onet; of his colored troops with the 
slogan “contraband of war”’; of his de- 
feat at Fort Fisher; of his military pos- 
session of New York City, when elec- 
tion disorders ran too high. Nothing 
new can be told of General Butler. In 
years to come, when the historic per- 
spective has lengthened to its proper 
proportion, a dignified biography may 
be written of him, which will give him 
his just place among American 
leaders. 

It was the inspiration of such men 
that firéd the enthusiasm of the Lowell 
boys at the first call from Washing- 
ton; and it has been the city’s sad 
glory that the first blood shed in the 
war was given by her brave lads, 
whose hearts throbbed with loyal 
pride as they filed through the Balti- 
more streets to fall before the sound 
of real battle. The monument in the 
square before our City Hall was 
placed in honor of these brave men, 
first to fall, who like hundreds of brave 
fellows left Lowell for the love of 
country. One-seventh of our popula- 
tion served either on land or sea dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

On the day succeeding the Balti- 
more riot two companies were formed 
in Lowell, the Hill Cadets, named in 
honor of Paul Hill, who organized 


this first band of men — for the most 
part rallied from the old Jackson Mus- 
keteers, whose previous politics had 
given little promise of such enthusi- 
asm, — and the Richardson Light In- 
fantry, who were formed under the in- 
spiration of George IF. Richardson of 
this city. This latter company met 
with less loss than the Hill Cadets, and 
the organization still exists, meeting 
mow and then for old time’s sake, as 
the vears stretch into the historic past. 
The Abbott Grevs, the Butler Rifles, 
the companies A, B and H of the 
Twenty-sixth Regiment, and B, C and 
F of the Thirtieth, followed rapidly in 
formation, as the news of battles won 
or lost stirred the city to further pa- 
triotism. The heroic story of the 
Civil War lies in part in the records at 
our Citv Hall. Lowell gave the first 
volunteer soldiers on the Union side: 
she gave the first volunteer major 
general: and the first hundred dollars 
raised for the soldiers’ aid was the 
cift of the ever generous Judge Cros 
by. whose example was immediatelv 
followed by manv other Lowell citi- 
zens. Out of the Soldiers’ Aid Asso- 
ciation, which was the first of its kind, 
erew the Sanitary Commission, which 
became of such infinite service to the 
Government before the end of the 
war. 

With the close of the war came that 
peculiar condition of affairs which 
alike in nation or city produces a 
necessary period of reconstruction. 
Not that Lowell was materially altered 
by the war; perhaps no one city was 
less influenced by the change that 
rapidly developed after the sixties than 
ours. But history repeats itself. 
Again another generation of able men 
were pressed to the front to deal 
with new problems. Our strongest 
men have been perforce before the 
public. Out of the set of younger sci- 
ons who watched the Rebellion from 
the hearthstone have arisen such men 
as Frederic T. Greenhalge, the hon- 
ored governor of 1893 to ’97. and our 
present Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles H. Allen. Both of 
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these Lowell men won spurs in Con- 
gress, and both have proved to the 
world that Lowell has the material 
which stands the crucial test when de- 
manded. 

A whole line of strong characters 
rear themselves when one begins to 
call out the names of those who have 
served Lowell in present time with 
similar dignity to that which was set as 
example by the pioneers of the coma- 
munity —a host of citizens who de- 
serve mention, because without them 
the story of Lowell would be incom- 
plete. Such services have been ren- 
dered by Hon. George A. Marden, 
Daniel S. Richardson, George F. 
Richardson, Phineas Whiting, Major 
Charles A. Stott, Henry Howe, Col. 
James Francis, Jacob Rogers, Jere- 
miah Crowley, Charles Cowley, Col. 
C. A. R. Dimon; the agents of our big 
corporations; the ministers and 
priests of our churches; the physicians 
of our hospitals; the members of our 
Board of Trade; and the directors of 
our banks. It is with apology that 
one speaks in so cursory a fashion of 
those of whom we would say more. 
History only cangivedetail. The story 
of the growth of our banks, the life of 
our press, the work of our churches 
and schools, the establishment of 
manifold business interests, the record 
of the municipal government, with its 
mayors, its courts, its relation to state 
and nation, belongs to a more preten- 
tious work. 

It was of the past we would write, 
of the character of a town made 
strong because of its leaders. It is 
but a brief space of time before all 
links with that past must be severed. 


The intermediate generation will have 
passed away, and we shall know of 
these goodly men and women through 
the pages of history only. As Thack- 
eray says at the outset of his “Four 
Georges:” “I have often thought as 
I took my kind old friend’s hand 
how with it I held on to the 
old society of wits and men of the 
world.” To-day, as we touch the 
hands of such men as Mr. C. C. Chase, 
Daniel Swan, James S. Russell, Samuel 
Chase, Henry Barnes, Otis Allen, 
George Motley, Levi Sprague, J. K. 
Fellows, Ferdinand Rodliff, Zena 
Stone, and Isaac Cooper, we are 
moved with the thought that these 
are the men who have’ known 
Lowell from its childhood, the men 
who have kept pace with it in 
the march of time. 

Lowell’s future depends upon fresh 
character. Within the past ten years 
a rival has awakened out of the sleep- 
ing South, with a giant’s head. The 
body may prove vulnerable, but it will 
need a master to find the Achillian 
heel. Southern manufacture threat- 
ens every Northern mill district. Only 
a genius such as Lowell has found 
possible for past emergencies can save 
our city from great loss and even 
bankruptcy. Lowell life depends 
upon its corporation life. Eliminate 
every other business — individual en- 
terprise, stock company and syndicate 
—and Lowell will still be the City of 
Spindles as long as her corporations 
exist. It is because of this fact that 
it has been deemed wise in this char- 
acter sketch to dwell almost exclu- 
sively upon the records of Lowell’s . 
manufacturing career. 
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Boston entered, a year ago, 
upon a crusade upon which 

some well-organized body should en- 
ter in every city in America. The 
men and women of the departments 
of the club devoted to social and 
municipal affairs planned a system- 
atic study of the tenement-house 
problem in Boston. Their plan in- 
volved the study of the general ques- 
tion of the housing of the poor in 
other American cities and in Euro- 
pean cities; but this was for the sake 
of learning what other cities had to 
offer that would give useful sugges- 
tions and be of distinct service to 
Boston in dealing with her own prob- 
lem. The purpose of these Boston 
men and women was a very practical 
and definite one: “to make them- 
selves in the first place thoroughly 
acquainted with the condition of the 
homes of the poor in Boston; to 
bring the facts thoroughly before the 
public; and to create such a public 
sentiment as would make it impos- 
sible for any tenement houses or 
houses of any sort which were not fit 
for men and women to live in or for 
children to grow up in, to continue 
longer to exist in the city of Boston. 
It was indeed a large purpose, but it 
was a simple and a resolute one. Its 
accomplishment might take five years 
or might take fifteen; the people of 
Boston might be roused quickly or 
slowly; city officials might help or 
hinder; but the battle with the slum 
was to be begun in earnest, and was 
not to cease until the slum had per- 
ished from the face of Boston earth. 
A year ago or more we outlined in 
these pages the scheme of investiga- 
tion and effort thus undertaken by 
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the civic department of the Twentieth 
Century Club; and we described 
briefly the conditions of tenement- 
house life in the North and South 
Ends of Boston, presenting their dif- 
ferent problems to the reformer. We 
ventured some suggestions as to what 
Boston might do, either as a muni- 
cipality or otherwise, in the way of 
providing better homes for her work- 
ing people ; and we called attention to 
undertakings in New York more am- 
bitious and better than anything yet 
seen in Boston. We asked renewed 
and much more careful study of the 
“Tenement-House Census of Bos- 
ton,” prepared by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 1891, 
and presenting in its thousand pages. 
in which ward by ward and precinct 
by precinct the results are given of 
this searching investigation of the 
homes, the health conditions and the 
occupation of the Boston poor, facts 
and conclusions with which no Bos- 
ton man or woman has a right not to 
be familiar. We asked our readers 
also, in Boston and everywhere else, 
to acquaint themselves with the publi- 
cations, of the national government in 
this important field, the reports 
prepared under the supervision of 
the United States Commissioner of 
Labor,—the report upon the slums of 
Baltimore, Chicago, New York and 
Philadelphia, and, most important of 
all works for the general student, the 
report by Dr. Gould on “The Hous- 
ing of the Working People.” There 
is no other so comprehensive or help- 
ful survey of what is being done in 
Europe and America, by municipal- 
ities and by private organizations, for 
tenement-house reform and_ better 
homes for the people: and we have to 
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admit that in this matter, as in so 
much that concerns the good organ- 
ization and general welfare of cities, a 
great deal more is being done in 
Europe than in America; we have as 
vet far more to learn than to teach. 

The men and women who have en- 
listed in the campaign for better 
homes in Boston have been learners 
during this last year; and they have 
learned much. They have learned of 
the splendid enterprises in London 
and Birmingham and Glasgow and 
Paris and Budapest and elsewhere; 


-and they have learned more of the 


really excellent efforts, in the past 
and in the present, in Boston itself. 
But what most of them have chiefly 
learned in Boston is the extent of the 
slums with which they have to battle, 
the foul and frightful condition of 
the homes of hundreds of our work- 
ing people, the general ignorance of 
the situation in fortunate and influen- 
tial circles, and the carelessness and 
complacency of responsible men who 
are not ignorant. 

The most important committees of 
the departments of the Twentieth 
Century Club which organized this 
work in Boston were those which un- 
dertook the special investigation of 
the two great tenement-house districts 
of the city, the North and South 
Ends. The most important service 
in the endeavor to bring home to the 
Boston public the extent and serious- 
ness of the evils to be dealt with was 
rendered by the publication of a pam- 
phlet on “Some Slums in Boston,” 
prepared by Mr. Harold K. Esta- 
brook of Cambridge, a Harvard 
scholar who also pursued his socio- 
logical studies in Berlin, who had 
been engaged as the paid agent of the 
club in its work. Mr. Estabrook is a 
special student of social science and, 
at first hand, of social evils, and he 
brought to his investigations in Bos- 
ton not only intelligence, culture, 
energy and devotion, but the experi- 
ence and training gained in important 


work of similar character in connec- 
tion with social settlements in New 
York. His pamphlet, published at 
the beginning of last summer, was the 
result of detailed and thoroug! in- 
vestigation of a great number of tene- 
ment houses at both the South and 
North Ends; and these he names ex- 
pressly, street and number, in his re- 
port, accompanying his descriptions 
by careful maps which make plainer 
than words could do the congested, 
unventilated, dark, unsanitary condi- 
tions which he arraigns. Referring 
in his introduction to the comfortable 
notion of many good Boston people, 
that Boston has no slums, he says: 


“Tn 1888, General Francis A. Walker. 
speaking of Professor Dwight Porter’s 
sanitary inspection of certain tenement 
districts of Boston in the preceding year, 
said: ‘We may fairly congratulate our- 
selves that the state of our city has been 
shown, by this intelligent and searching 
investigation, to be better than that of 
many of the cities of the land;’ and in 
1893, after a careful investigation of all the 
tenements in the city, Mr. Horace G. 
Wadlin, the chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. wrote at the 
end of his “‘Tenement-House Census of 
Boston,” that ‘extreme slum conditions 
have not yet blichted any considerable 
territory here. nor do such conditions 
affect more than comparatively few per- 
sons.’ But in the housing of its poor, as 
in other respects, Boston may be unfortu- 
nate in having been better off than other 
creat cities, if public sentiment in favor of 
improvements is allaved: and other cities 
may he counted fortunate in that their 
distinctly worse conditions have roused a 
healthy public sentiment which demands 
improvements. Because Boston has never 
had any slums like those of old Mulberry 
Bend in New York and those of Bethnal 
Green in London. very few persons in 
Boston have felt the need of improving 
the houses of the poor. With General 
Walker. Professor Porter and Mr. Wad- 
lin. the people generally felt gratified to 
find conditions not extremely had. Most 
persons forgot that Professor Porter had 
shown that ‘there is much—very much—in 
the sanitary condition of Boston which re- 
quires to be amended, and which it would be 
a shame and a crime not to amend, by what- 
ever measures mav be required for that pur- 
pose;’ and that Mr. Wadlin declared that 
‘the evils disclosed (in his investigation) 
are sufficiently serious to demand public atten- 
tion and to require such remedial action as 
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shall tend to their correction.’ They forgot 
that he found in Boston one thousand 
seven hundred and seven families living in 
rented tenements having absolutely bad 
outside sanitary conditions, and six hun- 
dred and forty-five families living in 
rented tenements which were absolutely 
bad in respect to light and ventilation and 
cleanliness, and five hundred and twenty- 
two families living in rented tenements 
absolutely bad in respect to both outside 
Sanitary conditions and light, ventilation 
and cleanliness. At least these six hun- 
dred and forty-five tenements, he said, 
‘may be safely assumed ... unfit for hu- 
man habitation;’ ‘they should be either 
abandoned or improved.’ In 1895, a spe- 
cial committee of the Common Council on 
Improvement of Tenement-districts of 
Boston reported that in the North End 
and in other sections ‘the tenement 
houses are to-day a serious menace to 
public health. While in New York the 
beautiful Mulberry Bend Park has taken 
the place of the dirty old dens of the 
wretched and the criminal there, and while 
in most other great cities similar improve- 
ments have been made, in self-satisfied 
Boston little has been done; many of our 
little slums have grown larger and more 
dismal;'and gradually, if great improve- 
ments are not made here, these spots will 
become worse and worse.” 


At the close of his detailed descrip- 
tion, which showed not only the utter 
unfitness of the houses described for 
human habitation but their gross 
transgression of the conditions im- 
posed by the laws governing the 
building and ordering of new tene- 
ments, Mr. Estabrook said: 


“T trust that I have shown that each 
house I have described is unfit for habi- 
tation. All of them, I believe, should be 
ordered vacated at once; some because of 
want of repair have become dangerous to 
life; others have serious defects in drain- 
age, plumbing, lighting and ventilation; 
most, if not all, of them are for several 
reasons unfit for habitation; and most, if 
not all, of them are so closely surrounded 
by other and higher buildings that they 
never can be properly lighted or venti- 
lated, and they should therefore be vacated 
permanently or removed. These few 
houses, it must be remembered, are not 
the only ones in which conditions are ex- 
tremely bad. They are selected, not as 
the worst houses in the city, but each as 
typical of many. 

“Tf Boston is to improve the conditionof 
its tenement-house districts, if it is to get 
rid of its slums instead of letting them be- 
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come more extensive and more numer- 
ous, radical action must be taken. It is 
for the public conscience and sound judg- 
ment to decide what the changes shall be. 
The landlords of such houses as I have 
described rarely improve them or tear 
them down voluntarily, but only when 
their income from them ceases after the 
Board of Health has ordered them to be 
vacated. For these ‘old tenement houses 
without any improvement,’ in Boston as 
well as in New York and elsewhere, ‘are 
the most profitable because they require 
the least repairs to plumbing and pay a 
low water tax.’ Mr. Wadlin found the rents 
of the absolutely bad tenements to be so 
highthat‘in many cases the rental returned 
for these unsanitary houses is a very large 
percentage of the assessed valuation; and 
Professor Porter reports that in several 
unsanitary houses ‘the annual rental ex- 
ceeds the assessed value of the buildings.’ 
Because the landlords will not make 
changes so much against their own inter- 
ests, and because the Board of Health 
cannot go far in advance of public opin- 
ion, it is for you to decide whether hun- 
dreds of your fellow-townsmen shall live 
in such places as those I have described, 
or whether these shameful spots are to be 
wiped out. ... Every truly modern city 
realizes sooner or later that for economic 
and ethical reasons it must get rid of its 
slums. Sometimes public opinion is not 
aroused until some old rookery collapses, 
or a fire sweeps through a crowded dis- 
trict, or an epidemic breaks out: some- 
times nothing but a great loss of life con- 
vinces the public that conditions are very 
bad. In Boston. disasters will be avoided 
if the improvements obviously needed are 
made in time. During the next year it 
is to be hoped that not a dozen houses, as 
during the last year, but many dozens ~f 
houses will be ordered vacated and re- 
moved. And as Boston’ begins to get 
rid of its slums, it is to be hoped too 
that many more individuals and com- 
panies will be interested in building im- 
proved tenements for the poor. Bad 
housing, as Dr. Gould says. is a terribly 
expensive thing to any community. 
Moreover, it explains much that is mys- 
terious about drunkenness. poverty. crime 
and all forms of social decline.” 


The purpose of the Twentieth Cen- 
turv Club people, under whose direc- 
tion this pamphlet was prepared and 
published, was simply to lay facts be- 
fore the people of Boston. Whether 
Chicago or San Francisco or New 
York or some English city or French 
city were better or worse off than 
Boston was surely an important ques- 
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tion; but it was not their question. 
New York might have a dozen 
wretched alleys to Boston’s one; but 
she could also point to the mirac- 
ulous transformation at Mulberry 
Bend, to the noteworthy multiplica- 
tion of playgrounds near the crowded 
homes of the poor, to the energetic 
onslaught on the whole line of her 
slums at this time, and to her 
splendid new enterprises in tene- 
ments and model lodgings. Let her 
be praised for all she has done and 
blamed for what she has left undone 
that she ought to have done. Bos- 
ton’s business was with herself. 
The sole question was: Do the slums 
here described exist in Boston as 
described,—and ought they to exist? 
Voices were raised, in newspapers 
and out, denying their existence; the 
report, they said, is false, sensational. 
But the facts had long been known 
to many earnest men and women; 
and many more, with the plain pages 
and plain maps of the pamphlet in 
their hands, now sought the dismal 


courts and alleys, to find that the_ 


words were temperate and unimpres- 
sive indeed beside the sad realities. 


x * 


The official body to which the peo- 
ple have to look for action in this 
matter is the Board of Health, which 
is responsible for the sanitary condi- 
tion of the .city and therefore has 
power to condemn tenements unfit 
for occupancy. In each of the five 
years preceding 1898, the Board or- 
dered about one hundred houses va- 
cated because of their unsanitary 
condition: but the owners in most 
cases made such improvements as 
earned longer toleration, and less 
than ten houses on an average were 
actually vacated each year for a 
longer or shorter time. In April, 
1897, the Board ef Health was given 
increased power by the legislature, 
that the removal of the slums might 
be expedited. “Whenever,” says the 
legislative act, “in the opinion of the 
Board of Health any building or part 


thereof in said city (Boston) which 
has been ordered by said Board to be 
vacated is because of age, infection 
with contagious disease, defects in 
drainage, plumbing or ventilation, or 
because of the existence of a nuisance 
on the premises which is likely to 
cause sickness among its occupauts, 
. so unfit for human habitat 
that the evils in or caused by sai 
building cannot be remedied by re- 
pairs or in any other way except by 
the destruction of said huilding or 
any portion of the same, said Board 
of Health may order the same or 
any part thereof to be removed.” 
This act is substantially the same as 
that under which so much has been 
done to rid New York of its slums; 
and for its enactment by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, Boston is in- 
debted to Mayor Quincy. It was 
eight months before the Board of 
Health used this new power. In 
January, 1898, the Board ordered four 
houses removed, and up to the time 
when Mr. Estabrook’s pamphlet ap- 
peared, seven or eight others. 


* 
x 


Since the appearance of Mr. Esta- 
brook’s pamphlet, about thirty houses 
have been ordered removed by the 
Board of Health, and something more 
than half that number have actually 
been removed. About seventy-five 
houses have been ordered vacated, 
but the order has actually been en- 
forced in by no means that number of 
cases. To some the reasons for con- 
tinued toleration may seem good and 
sufficient; to others they seem very 
poor and feeble reasons. The num- 
ber of houses described in Mr. Esta- 
brook’s pamphlet as absolutely unfit 
for human habitation was about sev- 
enty-five; but Mr. Estabrook’s aim 
was not to make an exhaustive list, 
but to direct the attention of the pub- 
lic to representative slums. As mat- 
ter of fact, there are in Boston twice 
seventy-five tenement houses, or three 
times seventy-five, which, were pub- 
lic sentiment properly roused and 
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resolute, would not be allowed to 
stand a day. 

It was to rouse public sentiment 
to support the Board of Health in a 
more vigorous policy that the com- 
mittee of the Twentieth Century Club 
published Mr. Estabrook’s pamphlet. 
The Board seemed to fear that a radi- 
cal exercise of its new powers might 
provoke such opposition as would 
threaten a repeal of the law. Of this 
we do not think there is the slightest 
danger; there is far greater danger 
that the officials may be behind the 
real demands of the people. Those 
who have at heart the cause of decent 
homes for the working people of Bos- 
ton would welcome an opportunity to 
go before the legislature, should the 
present laws ever be threatened by 
any landlords who are fattening on the 
blood of the poor; and the legislative 
outcome, all may be quite sure, would 
not be anything less drastic than we 
have to-day. But the men and 
women who are fighting the battle 
with the slum in Boston will work 
with the officials just so long and so 
far as these who have expressed a de- 
sire for their support show that they 
are in earnest, show adequate concern 
for the serious interests for which they 
have been made primarily responsible, 
and show courage. Deference to any 
foolish timidity, inertia, perfunctori- 
ness, or official jealousy, where the 
interests concerned are indeed so 
serious, involving the physical and 
moral salvation of thousands of our 
unfortunate fellow beings, would be 
criminal. 


x * 


If the Board of Health was in any 
doubt as to the earnestness of Boston 
sentiment upon this matter, the doubt 
must have been resolved by the words 
spoken at the public hearing which it 
gave in the summer, one of the most 
impressive public hearings ever held 
in the city. To that noteworthy 
gathering came the philanthropist, 
the economist, the physician, the 
architect, the owners and agents of 


real estate, the men and women from 
the social settlement, all to speak one 
burning word,—that Boston was bur- 
dened and cursed with multitudes of 
slums which were a disgrace and a 
menace to her people, and that they 
should be tolerated no longer. Most 
important, Mayor Quincy came, lis- 
tened with earnest attention to the 
long impeachment, and at the end de- 
clared,in a strong and stirring speech, 
that he would support the Board of 
Health in the full exercise of its new 
power and that he believed in taking 
large risks of suits for damages, if 
need be, in the vigorous prosecution 
of so imperative a work. 


* 
* 


Vigorous and radical the Boston 
Board of Health certainly has not 
been. We would not imply that 
it is less earnest and energetic 
than other similar boards, in New 
York or elsewhere. Indeed it would 
be profitless to enter upon any per- 
sonal or specific criticism: and we at 
least have no desire to do it here. 
The main thing is that a great inter- 
est like this of the homes of the peo- 
ple should no longer be permitted, in 
our immense, crowded modern cities, 
to remain the assignment to one 
pigeon-hole of a dozen or a score in 
the office of a bodv like the Board of 
Health. It should no longer be a 
by-the-by, one thing of many; it 
should be the special province of a 
special municipal department, with 
men at its head who have the largest 
knowledge always of whatever is be- 
ing done in cities the wide world over 
to improve the homes of the people, 
men who love and pity the poor, and 
who have the high ambition to make 
Boston an ensample for the cities of 
America and of the world in every- 
thing pertaining to the housing of its 
working classes. This step has al- 
ready been taken in Paris. We com- 
mend to every reader the account 
given by Dr. Albert Shaw, in the sec- 
ond volume of his invaluable work on 
“Municipal Government in Europe,” 
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of the Commission des Logements In- 
salubres in Paris and its splendid ser- 
vices. “The methods pursued in this 
administrative crusade against unsan- 
itary conditions of every character in 
the homes of the people have been,” 
as Dr. Shaw well reminds us, “too 
little known in the English-speaking 
countries.” 
* 
* 

If Mayor Quincy, so prolific in 
good ideas and good enterprises, 
would take steps for the creation of a 
commission or department of the 
homes of the people, it would be one 
of the most beneficent acts of his ad- 
ministration and would have the 
warm approval of all men in Boston 
whose approval is worth having. 
Boston does not want slums in her 
borders; but Boston is largely igno- 
rant of her slums. Jacob Riis, the 
well-known author of “How the 
Other Half Lives,” came from New 
York a few weeks ago to speak be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Club on 
the battle with the slum in that city. 
A leading Boston newspaper felici- 
tated its readers the next morning 
that the harrowing pictures brought 
before the audience by Mr. Riis’s 
stereopticon were New York pictures 
and not Boston ones, and soothed 
Boston consciences by assuring them 
that Mr. Estabrook’s recent account 
was not to be credited. Yet if this 
newspaper, or another, would lay be- 
fore its readers a hundred pictures, 
matching Mr. Riis’s worst, of places 
pointed out by Mr. Estabrook and 
visited by a score of people in that 
audience, finding his pictures not 
over-drawn but under-drawn,it might 
be quite sure that Boston hearts and 
Boston brains would respond as they 
ought. Brains without hearts behind 
them are of no use in dealing with 
this problem of the poor. We have 
just read a letter written by a Boston 
official, a man whose special office 
made it his duty to be familiar with 
the places described by Mr. Esta- 
brook and to know that the descrip- 
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tions are true, in which Mr. Esta- 
brook’s work was curtly dismissed as 
“sensationalism.” On the same day 
we chanced to hear Helena Dudley, 
the head of Denison House, speaking 
of the same work. She had been in 
Mr. Estabrook’s company to many of 
the places which he describes and, her 
heart burning with sympathy for the 
suffering about her and with indig- 
nation at the horrors so carelessly 
permitted, had urged him to add 
other wretched homes to his black 
list; her criticism was of his caution 
and conservatism. He was probably 
right; she was probably wrong. It 
was wisest that his impeachment 
should single out homes grossly bad. 
But as we heard her speak, we felt 
that her great humanity made her a 
fit person for the commission on the 
homes of the people, for whose crea- 
tion we shall continue to hope; while 
all the official’s officialism and oppor- 
tunity had profited nothing. On 
this commission which we hope for 
there must be science; there must 
also be love. We want Mr. Wadlin 
there, and Mr. Brooks, and Professor 
Dewey, and Dr. Hartwell, with their 
broad knowledge of facts in Europe 
and America; we want Mr. Woods 
and Mr. Cole and Dr. Underhill, who 
are spending their lives in seeking and 
saving the men and women and chil- 
dren who would else be lost in the 
“citv wilderness.” 

Most opportune is the appearance 
at this very juncture in the battle with 
the slums in Boston of the volume 
which has been long in preparation 
by the residents and associates of the 
South End House, giving a complete 
survey of the condition of that great 
section of Boston extending from 
Eliot and Kneeland Streets on the 
north to Brookline Street on the 
south, in the midst of which the South 
End House stands. It is one of the 
great tenement-house and lodging 
districts of Boston. It does not con- 
tain the wofst slums; it is not the dis- 
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trict of the poorest tenements; but it 
is the largest tenement-house district, 
and perhaps that which is worthiest 
of the careful, detailed study here 
made. “There is no such over- 
crowding as there is in lower New 
York; poverty has no such painful 
and revolting aspects as are to be 
seen in East London; drunkenness is 
of a less sodden and brutalizing char- 
acter than in the corresponding quar- 
ters of many American cities; immo- 
rality is at least not obtrusive and de- 
fiant ; and, amid a cosmopolitan popu- 
lation representing nearly every grade 
of working-class existence, the labor 
problem is at about its average de- 
gree of difficulty.”” Such is the gen- 
eral characterization of the district in 
the introduction. There is no attempt 
anywhere in the book to paint things 
blacker than they are; and there is 
no shrinking from telling the black 
truth whenever the truth is black. The 
book throughout is plain, straightfor- 
ward, temperate and scientific, but al- 
ways intensely earnest, informed by the 
tenderest and humanest spirit, by the 
feeling that it is dealing with men and 
brothers, by high and true ideals of 
what a city ought to be and what the 
homes of men and women ought to be. 
Its sole aim is to lay facts before the 
people of Boston in a right light and 
by the simple revelation ask the ques- 
tions, what they think of it and what 
they think they ought to do about it. 

“The City Wilderness” is the title 
which Mr. Woods and his associates 
give their book. They do not apply 
the term in Boston to the South End 
tenement-house district alone. This 
volume is to followed by a. second, 
devoted to the old North and West 
Ends, making the same careful exam- 
ination of the social, moral and sani- 
tary problems there which is made in 
this first volume of the South End. 
To the whole effort too high a tribute 
could not easily be paid. It is surely 
not too much to say that since 
Charles Booth published his remark- 
able study of the conditions of life and 
labor in East London there has ap- 


peared no such careful or valuable 
survey of any “wilderness” section of 
a great city as that given in the pres- 
ent volume by the residents of the 
South End House in Boston. It is 
by no means the first conspicuous 
service which this noble band of work- 
ers has rendered in this field. We 
wish that the remarkable study of a 
tenement-house street, by Mr. San- 
born, issued by the South End House 
a few years ago as one of its bulle- 
tins, might have been incorporated in 
this new volume, as it has been in a 
little volume of sociological essays 
recently published by Mr. Sanborn; 
and we wish that other bulletins of the 
House had larger currency than they 
have. Mr. Estabrook’s pamphlet on 
“Some Slums in Boston” might al- 
most be regarded as a South End 
House bulletin at the same time that it 
is a weapon of the Twentieth Century 
Club. Indeed we believe it has been 
adopted as one of the bulletins of the 
House, for use in its good work. Mr. 
Estabrook has been at various times 
a resident of the South End House; 
and that was his home during the 
time of the preparation of his pam- 
phlet. The codperation of Mr. Woods 
and Mr. Cole with Mr. Estabrook 
and with the whole effort of the 
Twentieth Century Club with which 
he is identified has been invaluable. 
One of the maps used to illustrate 
“The City Wilderness” is taken from 
Mr. Estabrook’s pamphlet—the plan 
of two blind alleys Whose bordering 
homes are among those which the 
South End House and Twentieth 
Century Club people unite with Mr. 
Estabrook in urging the city, in its 
own plainest and simplest interest, to 
remove from the face of the earth. 
An obvious step, says Mr. Woods, 
speaking of the immediate region of 
his survey, would be “the destruction 
of at least a dozen dark, noisome rear- 
tenement buildings, such as open into 
narrow passageways and blind alleys. 
This action would dispose of the most 
fertile breeding places of pauperism 
and its accompanying degradation.” 
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Mr. Woods himself writes three of 
the dozen chapters of “A City Wil- 
derness,’—those upon “Work and 
Wages,” “Social Recovery” and “The 
Total Drift.” Mr. Cole writes upon 
“Criminal Tendencies” and “The 
Church and the People,” besides con- 
tributing the valuable introductory 
chapter. Mr, Haynes writes the his- 
torical chapter and that upon 
“Amusements ;’" Mr. Bushée, upon 
“Population ;” and Dr. Underhill, 
upon “Public Health ;” and there are 
unsigned chapters upon “The Roots 
of Political Power’ and ‘“Strong- 
holds of Education,’”—the former a 
particularly graphic and startling 
study, showing what kind of citizens 
is inevitably being formed by the 
conditions which we choose to per- 
mit, to take their part in political 
power and the shaping of the city. 
If there is one chapter above others 
which we would like to have taken 
from this book, all of which is a “tract 
for the times,” and placed in the 
hands of every citizen of Boston, to 
ask him what he thinks about it, it is 
this chapter on “The Roots of Polliti- 
cal Power.” It is absurd and foolish 
for any of us who are not joining in 
attention to these “roots” to wonder 
why the aldermen and councilmen 
and school committee-men whom 
we do not wish to see elected are 
elected. 

The “roots” of the kind of political 
influence which rolls up votes in the 
“city wilderness” are in bad homes 
and demoralizing street conditions, 
for which the prblic is responsible. 
Mr. Woods is quite right when he 
says in his final chapter: “The in- 
dividual does not have in himself the 
main cause of difficulty. In the great 
majority of cases the trend of his 
physical and moral existence is prac- 
tically determined for him by his out- 
ward conditions. The real trouble is 
that people here are from birth at the 
mercy of great social forces which 
move almost like the march of des- 
tiny.” “Almost every boy in the ten- 
ement-house quarters of the district,” 


says the writer of the chapter on “The 
Roots of Political Power,” “is mem- 
ber of a ‘gang.’” ‘In the territory 
under review,” says Mr. Woods in his 
chapter on “Work and Wages,’ 
emphasizing the fundamental impor- 
tance of the decent home, “fully one- 
half of all the people live in what are 
commonly understood as tenement 
houses. In at least two hundred 
cases there is but one room to a fam- 
ily; the number of people living in 
two-room and three-room tenements 
is upward of twenty-five hundred. 
.. . Families having but two rooms 
often use both rooms for sleep- 
ing purposes; those having three 
rooms usually crowd the two tiny 
chambers at night and reserve the 
larger room for all the purposes of the 
day. If this room is kept clean it is 
a presentable place for company ; but 
the better influences of home life and 
of social intercourse begin with fam- 
ilies having four rooms. To have a 
parlor gives a family a feeling of self- 
respect.” 

But it is Dr. Underhill’s chapter 
upon “Public Health” and Mr. Cole’s 
upon “Criminal Tendencies” which 
make the chief contribution to the 
cause of tenement-house reform and 
furnish chief reinforcement for the 
battle with the slum in_ Boston. 
The Twentieth Century Club people 
would do well to add many pages 
from these essays—exhibiting respec- 
tively the physical and the moral poi- 
son with which the wretched home 
infects its inmates and its neighbor- 
hood—to Mr. Estabrook’s pamphlet, 
the more effectually to bring home to 
the Boston public the evils which they 
seek to eradicate. 

“Throughout this district,” says 
Dr. Underhill, ‘many basements 
without sub-cellars are used by the 
very poor as dwelling places. One 
or two rooms, with poor ventilation, 
with little or no direct sunlight, with 
walls always damp and sometimes 
wet, represent to men, women and 
children—home.” He gives this ex- 
perience as illustrating the way in 
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which during storms water oozes 
through old walls and floors in the 
Albany Street region: “In a front 
basement on the easterly side of Har- 
rison Avenue, a woman was found 
lying ill upon a mattress, which lay 
upon the board floor; and under the 
floor the water could be heard to 
swash at every step.” The soil 
through which such moisture has 
percolated he shows to be made up 
of abominable material, the prolific 
source of malarial disease. Speaking 
of a court opening off Albany Street, 
surrounded by wooden buildings, he 
says: “The wood throughout the 
lower stories of the buildings is cov- 
ered with green mould, and is not dry 
even in midsummer.” One crown- 
ing evil he finds in the overcrowding. 
There are old houses in rear courts, 
“not only without elbow room, but 
without breathing room,” yet to 
several families still passing for home. 
Of one'section near Dover Street he 
says: “Alleys, courts and places 
abound, though’ recently some of 
them have been rechristened streets, 
—a street in this case being one of a 
series of passageways in which no 
vehicle can be turned around if it be 
larger than a handcart. In such 
localities the enforcement of never so 
radical building laws would not re- 
lieve the condition of overcrowding, 
the first requisite being the addition 
of more street area.” He arraigns 
the landlords who in their “rush to 
bring in the greatest rent for the 
smallest investment” make always the 
slightest improvements which will 
clear the law; the places where there 
are no conveniences for the disposal 
of house offal except the barrels in 
the yard; the abominable water-closet 
arrangements, one water-closet some- 
times serving for thirty people, and 
sending its contaminations out into 
{ ¢ open shafts or wells which furnish 
viten the sole inlet of air and light for 
the sleeping-rooms of a tenement 
block. Cleanliness, he says, “is put at 
a high premium. There are practi- 
cally no bathing facilities in the tene- 


ment houses of the district.” So 
goes on his arraignment of the con- 
gestion, the poor ventilation, the 
darkness and dampness and unclean- 
ness in which hundreds and thou- 
sands of our fellow beings are living 
to-day in the city of Boston. He calls 
attention to the fact that the figures 
of the Tenement House census of 
1891-92 show that fully one-fourth oi 
the tenement-house population of the 
district live under specially objec- 
tionable sanitary conditions. ‘Thus 
are the people of this district housed,” 


he concludes, “and under such condi- 


tions are their children born and nur- 
tured. The welfare of the community 
clearly demands that no person be 
allowed to live under such depress- 
ing conditions. ... To better the 
conditions of the poor as far as over- 
crowding is concerned is_ entirely 
within the power of the city or state. 
The present statute empowers the 
Board of Health to condemn or de- 
stroy buildings that are either them- 
selves unfit for human habitation or 
render buildings in their vicinity un- 
fit.” He calls upon the Board of 
Health for a literal exercise of this 
power, and pleads for such increase 
of street area and multiplication of 
small parks and playgrounds as are 
now, born of a newly aroused public 
sentiment, doing so much to redeem 
the “wilderness” of New York. The 
reforms which he urges are, he rightlv 
declares, ‘‘of all means for the better- 
ing of the poor the most clearly with- 
in the province of the government.” 

Dr. Underhill touches only casu- 
ally upon the tendency of the existing 
tenement-house conditions to lower 
the moral standards of the poor; his 
concern is with the public health. But 
one brief passage should not be for- 
gotten. “Modesty,” he says, “is hard- 
ly possible when from four to ten peo- 
ple of varying ages and both sexes live 
in from two to four rooms, some of 
them very small. Insufficient water- 
closet facilities also conduce to a low 
standard of morals. ... The over- 
crowding of tenements is an excellent 
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reason for the late hours at which 
young children of the poor go to bed, 
—it being hardly possible for the 
children to sleep in the midst of work 
and talk, until they are thoroughly ex- 
hausted. As a matter of fact, children 
of four and five years are often awake 
until nine or ten o'clock at night.” 

The moral phases of the tenement- 
house question are taken up by Mr. 
Cole in his chapter on “Criminal Ten- 
dencies.”. He shows how fatally 
unsanitary surroundings and mean 
homes lead to drink; the bad tene- 
ment and the saloon go together. 
The deep reasons for the strong local 
intrenchment of prostitution and all 
that is akin to it, in the district 
studied, are to be found, he shows, in 
local social conditions, above all else 
in the very character of the homes of 
the people. “Some tenement-house 
quarters especially inducive to crime 
are rife with certain forms of immo- 
rality. Tenement-house life in gener- 
al, except in tenements of the highest 
grade, can hardly escape what is mean 
and low. In many cases, the familiar- 
ity shown by children of the tene- 
ments with wrong-doing of all de- 
scriptions is extremely shocking. The 
horror of this would be lessened were 
not the children always liable to be- 
come to the full extent the victims of 
the conditions under which they are 
condemned to live. Girls of tender 
years are lured into a life of shame. 
Boys come to man’s estate with their 
whole nature corrupted and ruined. 
Drink, in adult life, is the fatal logic 
of such an adolescence.” 


* 
* 


Just as this volume on “The City 
Wilderness” comes to us, there also 
comes, as the latest of the regular 
publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, a thorough scien- 
tific study of the homes of the poor 
in Yonkers, New York. It is a sorry 
exhibition of conditions for which 
there is not the excuse which there is 
for similar or much worse conditions 
in great cities like New York and 
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Boston. We cannot here review this 
volume. We welcome it as a new evi- 
dence that men everywhere are wak- 
ing up to the importance of decent 
homes for the people and of tolerat- 
ing no longer things which we have 
tolerated so long that it is little won- 
der that multitudes of our smug, for- 
tunate folk now regard sharp and 
earnest attack upon them as sensa- 
tional. There are a dozen places in 
New England which show all the 
evils here studied and impeached in 
Yonkers. Every large New England 
town should investigate with the same 
thoroughness the homes of its peo- 
ple. Here we are concerned only 
with Boston. Of all the great cities 
of the country there is none where it 
should be easier to put an end to con- 
ditions such as Mr. Wadlin and Mr. 
Estabrook and now Mr. Woods and 
his associates have made known to us 
with such startling definiteness. If 
all men and women, private or ofh- 
cial, from the mayor down, to whom 
the message comes, aroused to an 
earnestness which would shame and 
make ridiculous any poor jealousy 
about precedence or exact procedure, 
would unite with resolution, Boston 
could quickly be redeemed. 

The churches have a responsibility 
here which they have not been alive 
to. “In a well-worked London par- 
ish,’ says Walter Besant, “there is not 
a house whose character is not known 
to the clergy.”” Under our looser or- 
ganization there are multitudes of 
such houses. Our churches should 
unite for systematic dealing with this 
matter. Every minister in Boston 
should preach upon the homes of the 
people; he should remind his congre- 
gation that church influences and 
school influences go for little where 
counteracted by such home influences 
as those here described. But this is 
not a matter chiefly for the preach- 
ers. Upon a subject so vital to the 
welfare of the city, every citizen 
should be a student and a preacher; 
and there is no fitter time to begin 
than this Christmas time. 
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